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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on the issue of culture and its impact on 
education in California, this document offers glimpses into the lives 
oi individuals who ask the question, "Is there now or will there ever 
be a common American culture?" Organized into 10 articles, the first 
article, "Whose Culture is This? Whose Curriculum Will Ic Be?" 
(Laurie Olsen), examines the debate surrounding the selection of a 
social studies textbook series by the California State Textbook 
Commission. In the second article, "History of Winners Leaves Too 
Many Losers," Laurie Olsen presents an interview with California 
teacher, Jacquelyn Smith. Smith discusses the issue of using 
textbooks as the sole teaching tool. The third article, "Books 
Symbolize a Greater Outrage" (Laurie Olsen), is an interview with 
Pedro Noguera talking about textbooks, racism, and a multicultural 
curriculum. In the fourth article, "Beyond Images" (Katherine Kim), 
Ruthanne Lum McCunn and Jean Chan Moore demonstrate that ethnic 
identity transcends skin color. The fifth article, "1990 Census Poses 
Challenges for California's Future" (Eric Mar), illustrates the 
census as a social and political tool for the state's diverse 
citizens. The sixth article, "The Masters: A Journey Among 
California's Folk Artists" (Carol Dowel.), reviews "California 
Artists: At the Crossroads," a book on California artists by John 
Bishop. A seventh article, "Stopping Bias in its Tracks 11 (Laurie 
Olsen; Nina Mullen), follows child care workers taking an intensive 
course in diversity. The eighth article, "Decent Housing Comes Home" 
(Susan Anderson) , describes the construction of an affordable housing 
community in South Central Los Angeles. The ninth article, "On 
Becoming a Teacher" (Wendy Tanab-; Annie Alcott) , uses the journals 
of two student teachers to describe classroom cultures. The last 
article, "The Good Common School" (National Coalition of Advocates 
for Students), presents a prescription to ensure the best education 
for children. (CK) 
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Whwe Culture Is This? 
Whose Curriculum Will It Be? 

California's new social studies lexis unleash a long- 
polarized societal debate, 

Story and Interviews by Laurie Olsen 
14 

Beyond Images 

Ruihanne Lum McCunn and Jean Chan Moore 
demonstrate that ethnic identity transcends skin colon 

By Karherine Kam 



Editors' Note 

This issue of California Perspectives is devoied to 
themes [hat touch directly or indirectly upon 
culture. "Whose Culture Is This?" explores the 
emotional debate over the culture we teach our 
children through ihe sanctioned school curriculum 
and through more subtle school practices such as 
segregation and tracking. The unique cultures 
within a kindergarten and a fifth-grade classroom 
come lo life through the journals of two student 
teachers in an ethnically diverse East Oakland 
school. 

In John Bishop's photographic essay, "The 
Masters. " we find that the traditional folk arts of 
cultures from around the globe are thriving in 
California's own cities and backwoods. In "Beyond 
Images/' Ruihanne Lum McCunn and Jean Chan 
Moore tell their personal multicultural histories, 
squashing stereotypes along the way. 

Today, Californians along with the rest of the 
nation are struggling with the question. "Do we now 
or wilt we ever truly share a common American 
culture?** We can't propose to answer that here; 
insiead, we offer glimpses into ihe lives of some 
inspiring people who remind us why it's so 
important lo keep the question on I he (able. 



20 

199Q Census Poses Challenges to 
California's Future 

More than a head count, the census is an enormous 
social and political tool for the stale's diverse citizens. 

By Eric Mar 



39 

Decent Housing Comes Home 

South Central L.A. constructs an affordable housing 
community that will nurture families and promote 
children's educations. 

By Susan Anderson 



26 

The Masters: 

A Journey Among California's Folk Artists 

Cahuilla Bird Singers, lu Mien Embroiderers. 
Mexican Nortcfio Accordionists, and others. 

F holographs by John Bishop 
Review by Carol Dowel I 
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On Becoming a Teacher 

Anguishes and triumphs are revealed through the 
journals of two student lex hers at an East Oakland 
elementary school. 

By Wendy Tcmabe and Annie Alcott 
Introduction by Delta Peretti 



30 

Stopping Bias In its Tracks 

Child care workers discover how to instill in young- 
sters an appreciation for humankind's differences. 

By Laurie Olsen and Nina Mullen 
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The Good Common School 

A consensus prescription for all schools and commu- 
nities to ensure their children ihe best education. 

By the National Coalition of Advocates for Students 
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Whose Culture Is This? 

Whose Curriculum 
Will It Be? 



The selection of a controversial textbook 
magnifies a long-polarized debate over 
power, knowledge and national identity. 

By Laurie Olsen 



La 



/AST FALL, the California Slale Tcxlbook Coin mis- 
sion adopted a new social studies textbook series for the 
upper elementary school grades. Hie books, which portray 
a history ol" America built by diverse peoples bin based on 
the values of Europe, were welcomed by a majority of the 
Commission ns the most balanced and unbiased lexis avail- 
able Lo dote. Meanwhile, during mouths of public hearings 
and private commission meetings previous to the adoption, 
lemons hod protested the books on the grounds thai ihcy 
skewed and marginalized the histories of many of 
California's ethnic and cultural communities. 

Few educational issues have galvani/.cd as much reaction 
in California as the process that led to the selection of these 
textbooks. This is not just an argument over fowks. At 
heart, it is fundamentally a struggle over inclusion wid ex- 
clusion, over power and knowledge, and over inequities m 
society. Textbooks wear the official stamp of "legit: iiioie 
knowledge. 11 But the social studies books have become the 
red flag for a much larger debale thai has been smoldering 
for years about the politics of culture, and about national 
identity. In this scenario the textbook authors and f.opo- 
uenls, many of whom arc Ca'iforni a education leaders, call 
themselves "pluruhsls" and suy ihcy applaud multicultural- 
ism. but not at the expense o' a common culture. 'Too 
much" focus on diversity is posed by this group as a barrier 
to national unity. The magnitude of this sentiment nation- 
ally was reflected in Time magazine's July 4. 1991 cover 
story which blasted multicultural education efforts around 
i he country. The cover headline: 41 Who Are We? American 
kids arc gelling a new — and divisive — view of Thomas 
Jefferson. Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July." 

The large, loose coalition of civil rights and community 
groups that op|wse the California textbooks call a "myth" 
the pluralist version of a unified Arncricn evolved through 



ass i mi I at toil and integration. They cue the inequalities and 
segregation prevalent in society today as resounding proof," 
and demand that their children know the story of how these 
came to be. Only when children know one another's full 
heritage and history can their self-esteem thrive and their 
chances of working together as equals imp jvc. We will 
cull those who oppose the textbooks "Liiclusionisls," as 
their mission is lo see their diverse experiences and per- 
spectives included in the core curriculum of the schools. 
Most basically, they call upon schools to leach the whole 
and full truth. 

Demographic Change: 
The Context of the Cultural Polities 
Debate Over Curriculum 

The word "nation" comes from the Latin word for "birth." 
implying that a nation is a group of people of common an- 
cestry. But Americans do not share a common ancestry or 
religion. The United States has been, since inception, ti cul- 
turally diverse nation. The mission of kuillmg a nation out 
of <ii verse peoples is encaps tiled in die national motto. "E 
pluribita urmm" — "Out of many, one." The tension implicit 
in that motto has been a recurring theme throughout our 
nation's history — and never so profoundly as during peak 
eras of immigration. 

This is* of course, such an era. In record numbers, people 
are immigrating to California — from every continent, 
speaking close lo 100 different languages, and representing 
hundreds of national and cultural groups. The 1990 Census 
counted six million foreign -born immigrants in California. 
In the past decade, the number of Liiniled-English-profr- 
cicnt children in California public schools tripled. 

The swiftness and magnitude of tin 1 changes huvu 
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Fear, anger, anxiety and 
confusion enter all the public 
dialogues over diversity. 
What do we have in 
common? What will hold us 
together as a society? 



thrown our society imo a deep identity crisis. Fear, anger, 
anxiety and contusion enter all the public dialogues over 
diversity. What do we have in common* Vnat will hold us 
together as a society? Can we unite as a nation without ig- 
noring the historical struggles and unresolved injustices 
among our people? What wiil be the terms of the compact? 

h is not surprising that the tensions over how we define 
ourselves as a nation surfaced largely around what is to be 
taught in the schools. Schools are the formalized institution 
of cultural transmission. The school curriculum has long 
been used as a means to shape ihe minds and values of the 
next generation. Curriculum is not neutral, nor is knowl- 
edge. But what or whose values should the public school;; 
reflect? What is the role of schools in an era of diversity? 
Whose knowledge will be taught? 

The history of American public schools has included 
many social and political clashes over these questions. 
What ends up taught in school — what is counted as legiti- 
mate knowledge — is the result of power struggles between 
various cultures, classes, races, genders and religions, and 
the widely ranging perspectives they bring. 

The debates about the role of curriculum and whose in- 
terests it will reflect have changed in different historical 
periods. At times it has focused on regional differences 
(north vs. south \ gender, religion (Catholic vs. Protestant), 
and lifestyle (l960's counter-culture). At times of social 
and demographic turmoil, these kinds of conflicts most 
dramatically come to the fore. In this era, undeniably, the 
clearest lines of demarcation are racial and ethnic. 

1990 Social Studies Textbook 
Adoption in California 

State law governs the purchase of textbooks in California. 
The first phase is the development of a curriculum frame- 
work by a committee of appointed "experts" in a subject 
matter — in this case, social studies. The framework de- 
scribes what should be taught and how. A cornerstone of 
State Superintendent of Instruction Bill Honig's school 
reform strategy has been massive revisions of the curricu- 



lum frameworks, accompanied by upgrading instructional 
materials and developing accountability measures aligned 
with the frameworks. Many aspects of these reforms have 
been widely lauded in national education circles. But the 
long process of developing the new social studies frame- 
work was not itsdf without controversy and echoed at 
times the broader societal debate about cultural diversity. 

The new Social Science Curriculum Framework slates: 

"We want our children to recognize the multicultural 
character of American society and the existence and 
contributions of the many groups who comprise our 
society; to develop an awareness of how their lives 
will be affected by domestic and international politics, 
demographic shifts and the stress of social change; to 
learn that our national heritage is pluralistic; and that 
our national history is the complex story of many 
peoples in one nation, of 'Eplurtbtts unum'" 

The framework was viewed as a progressive and trium- 
phant move towards increased excellence by some* as a 
compromise by others, and as « deep defeat by still others. 
But the full force of these differences didn't fully explode 
as a public issue until the textbook adoption process began, 
highlighting the tensions and differences in interpretations 
of the framework. 

Publishers were invited to submit books that met the 
mandates of the new social studies framework. Only two 
publishers came forward. During the required period of 
public comment, support and criticisms of the books came 
from hundreds of advocates, educators, parents and acade- 
micians throughout the slate. Groups representing numer- 
ous ethnic groups spoke repeatedly against the books, 
offering lengthy citations of their weaknesses. 

The State Board of Education had the job of formally 
approving the books, and only one K-8 series, by Houghton 
Mifflin, was finally adopted by a split vole. Alter the adop- 
tion, the Tight moved to local school boards as they deliber- 
ated whether to buy the books, knowing alternatives and 
the resources to buy the in would be scarce. 

During the heated debates previous 10 the adoption, the 
most challenged aspect of the Houghton Mifflin books was 
their treatment of slavery. Fallowing arc two examples of 
controversial passages: 

•'Cotton growing seemed especially well suited for the 
institution of slavery because it kept the slaves busy 
the year 'round. Slave owners always feared that if 
their workers had little to do they would get into 
trouble!" 

"Harvesting was usually over by Christmas time. 
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Then, for about a week, all work stopped. ..I lie harsh 
and cruel side of slavery was put aside, if not forgot- 
ten. There were Feasts, singing and dancing, a Chrisl- 
mas tree. ..(and) small presents for everyone. Sonic 
masters even dressed up as Santa Clans and distributed 
gills.' 1 

Other complaints staled that Native American tribes 
were treated hi the books as warlike and political ly schem- 
ing; ihat iJic harsh working and living conditions of Mexi- 
can farmworkers were washed over, thai the imprisonment 
of Japanese Americans in tlu U.S. during World War IJ 
was irivialixed; and that the scriptures of non-Christian 
religions were discounted as historically questionable. 

Dissenting commission member Joyce King, director of 
teacher education qi Santa Clara University, spent month* 
trying to dissuade hcrcolleagues from approving ihc bo^Ks. 
saying, "I feel an ethical and moral responsibility to oppose 
the adoption of instructional material's which violate the 
dignity and worth of people in any way." Puhlic tempers 
flared when the education establishment defended the 
books at a press conference by citing the high number of 
" references" to minorhies. Only two of the 100 frustrated 
parents and advocates who attended in opposition 10 the 
books were allowed to speak. Context, perspective and ac- 
curacy were at issue, not minority "quotas." they triud to 
explain, Tile entire adoption process was further questioned 
because Gary Nash, one of the principal authors of the 
Houghton Mifflin text, was a UCLA colleague of Charlotte 
Crablrce, the chair of i he commission's history subject area 
committee. 

To understand the complexity of this tragically divisive 
debate requires analysis of the perspectives of the 
inclusionisls and the pluralists. The groups differ philo- 
sophically in their views of the common good, their views 
of culluie, and their visions of life in an increasingly di- 
verse society. 

The Pluralist Position 

During the textbook debates, Hit; pluralist position w;ih 
firmly represented by the power structure of California 
public education. [I included a majority within the Com- 
mission on Textbook Selection, Staic Superintendent of 
Instruction Bill Honig and the well-known Boston textbook 
publisher Houghton Mifllin. It was backed up by prominent 
national educators such as Diane Ravitch, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. and Chester Finn, who call themselves "plu- 
ralist multicultural ists," though those who oppose the text- 
books refer to them morcoflca as "educational 
traditionalists "or "racists." 



Whose Culture This? 



In the pluralists' view, the 
growing diversity of the popu- 
lation is weakening the glue 
that binds us together as a so- 
ciety. The role of teaching 
history is to emphasize a core 
of shared experiences — an 
American community to 
which we all belong. 



"In California a powerful group of educational tradi- 
tionalists, with links in the Bus*- and Reagan adminis- 
trations, has successfully promoted a blend of 
pluralism and nationalism that forms the basis of 
California's new history curriculum. It is rooted in the 
contention that there is a "common culture" to winch 
all American hm nig rants have contributed — and 
which is the glue that keeps the nation together. This 
common culture, according to Diane Ravitch, was 
formed by different ethnic groups who 'competed, 
fought, suffered, but ultimately learned to live together 
in peace and even achieved a scase of common nation- 
hood'." —Sun Francisco Examiner 

In the pluralist view, the growing diversity of the popu- 
iaiion is weakening ihc glue that binds us together as a so- 
ciety. While other voices hi the school reform movement 
focus on the role of schools in meeting the economic crisis 
facing our nation, the pluralists arc more concerned with 
what they view as a cultural crisis, The role of teaching 
history is to specifically emphasize a core of values and 
experiences thai defines w iiai holds us together— an Ameri- 
can community to which we all belong. Curriculum be- 
comes the key to seating this common culture, High- 
lighting differences will lead to cultural and societal disso- 
lution, they say. The most widely publicized supporter of 
■his position is Diane Ravitch: 

,4 If there is no ovcnill community, if all we have is a 
motley colleciion of racial and ethnic cultures, there 
will be no sense of the conn no n good. Each group will 
fight for its particular interests, and we could easily 
disintegrate as a nation, becoming instead embroiled 
in the kinds of ethnic conflicts that often dominate the 
foreign news each night." 
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When the teaching of history 
becomes reduced to a single 
text with limited pages, inclu- 
sion in history is a scarce 
resource, forcing groups to 
fight for their place- 

Ravilch fears what she views is the position of "particu- 
laristic muliicnlluralisls": 

"Plural is is.. -say thai we arc all part of this nation's 
gorgeous mosaic of racial and ethnic groups; as citi- 
zens of the same socio' y, we arc all responsible for 
one another. By contrast, the particularisls neglect the 
bonds of mutuality that exist among people of differ- 
ent groups and encourngc children to seek their pri- 
mary identity in the cultures and homelands of their 
ancestry." 

Critical to understanding the pluralisls' position is their 
reading of the American past. In their view, American cul- 
ture belongs to all of us. The United Slates was built by all 
of us. We remake our society and culture with each genera- 
tion and, by definition, U.S. culture is and always has been 
multicultural. While some brief mention may be inade of 
the struggles between groups, the plura lists are emphatic 
that in teaching children history we must emphasize the lies 
that bind, and not the struggles which they fear will divide. 

"In elementary and secondary lexis, the story must be 
told as the forging of a new people who arc learning to 
live amicably with others who are diffeicnt. It is a 
story in which people of many different backgrounds 
- -have joined together to become one nation, all Ameri- 
cans," — Ravitch 

Historian Arthur Schlcsinger, Jr.. a staunch pluralist 
whose views on the issue have been widely published in the 
New York Times, Time, and elsewhere, was a dissenting 
member of a New York schools commission thai recently 
took a strong controversial position in favor of a more 
inclusion is t curriculum. He wrote: 

"The contemporary ideal is not assimilation but 
ethnicity. Tile escape from origins has given way tu 
the search for roots. We used lo say "Bplnribus 
nnmh" Now wc glorify phiribus and belittle mum. 
The melting pot yickls lo the Tower of Babr ,*.lf we 
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repudiate the quite marvelous inheritance that history 
has bestowed on us. wc invite the fragmentation of out 
own culture into a quarrelsome spatter of enclaves, 
gheltos and tribes. The bonds of cohesion in our soci- 
ety are sufficiently fragile^ or so il seems lo inc. thai it 
makes no sense to strain them by encouraging and 
exalting cultural and Linguistic apartheid. The rejection 
of the melting pot points the republic in the direction 
of incoherence and chaos. 1 * 

The pluralisls repeatedly pose versions of the question: 
"How can we ensure that education promotes pluralism and 
not particularism?" The most essential public good at this 
lime in history, according to the pluralist s, is a sense of 
racial and ethnic unity. 

To promote such unity requires some inclusion of minor- 
ity experiences inlu the traditional dominant view of 
American history. The pluralist position put forth in the 
textbook adoption dialogue seeks lo account cvenhandcdly 
for the contributions of selected racial and ethnic groups lo 
a common culture, bin wiihin an existing and overarching 
framework of an American society born from selected val- 
ues of Europe. The contributions of these groups become 
important as illustrations of the ihcmes of democracy, of 
individual rights, of industrial progress. To include more 
details or additional groups would be unwieldy and unnec- 
essary. When teaching of hisiory becomes reduced lo a 
single texl wilh Limited pages, inclusion in history is a 
scarce resource, forcing groups to fighl for their place. As 
Gary Nash, author of the Houghton Mifflin series selected 
for adoption, explained in a response to pressures for more 
inclusion: "Students would need lo replace their bookbags 
with wheelbarrows." 

The greatest threat to national unity are those who em- 
phasize the differences between groups, who call attention 
lo past injuries and struggles between groups in socieiy, 
who (in the eyes of the pluralisls) rejc a common culture. 
They arc, in the words of the pluralisls. "panic ularists," 
"separatists. ''ftliopieti sis" (ones with excessive reverence 
for their ancestors ), "Europhobes." and " tribal isls," 

The Inclusionist Position 

With a litany of names leveled al them by ihc pluralisls. the 
voices calling for rejeclion of the textbooks simply call 
themselves "civil rights advocates" or "wilh the people." In 
the San Francisco Bay Area, for example, they include the 
NA ACP» the National Chicano Human Rights Commission, 
the Coalition Against Apartheid and Racism, the National 
Coalition of Educational Activists. Chinese for Affirmative 
Action. Ihc Arab Resource Cc titer and the San Francisco 
State University Women's Studies Department and School 
of Ethnic Studios. 
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Tie inclusionists say the textbooks perpetuate a perva- 
sive and longstanding pattern of invisibility or marginali- 
ze on of the experiences and heritage of the majority of 
people. They say their stories arc excluded, their ethnic, 
racial, gender, class and cultural identity denied, and their 
children taught a distorted and narrow view of American 
culture that perpetuates their oppression. As Henry Dcr. 
Executive Director of Asian Americans for Affirmative 
Action, said in testimony before the Textbook Selection 
Committee: 

"We do not want ethnic history, wc want accurate history 
for all children of all races. Wc do noi want to be 
marginalized any longer/' 

From the inclusionists" perspective, it is an ironic twist of 
rhetoric and a disturbing commentary on the polarized po- 
litical climate that their calls for inclusion are viewed as 
special interests and as separatist. The common culture they 
strive for is based on acknowledgement of e.-ryonc's ex- 
periences. Segregation, inequity and "apartheid," as 
Schlcsinger charged, are not created by ethnic recognition, 
but by powerful forces of exclusion. In the debate about the 
nature of American history, the iitclusionisis view culture 
as rooted in the historical, economic and political experi- 
ences of diverse peoples, defined in great measure around 
race, gender, class and ethnicity. Access to one's culture 
requires knowledge about one's roots. The formal school 
curriculum either provides this, inisrc presents ii. or denies 
that it exists. The outcome of the curriculum battle to the 
inclusionists will determine whether children arc ex- 
cluded — prevented by distortions and omissions from 
knowing their own history — or thrive as full members of 
the society, affirmed by knowledge and recognition of their 
cultures and backgrounds* 

Furthermore, in the inclusiomst view, access to the per- 
spectives and experiences of diverse groups provides alt 
children with richer exposure to the breadth of human ex- 
perience, painting a fuller picture of history. 

Many inclr? l onisls reject outright the pluralist pcrs|>ec* 
live of a common unifying culture in America to which 
diverse peoples have voluntarily assimilated and contrib- 
uted They bcn*ve the assimilation and integration por- 
trayed in that view is a distortion of the truth, particularly 
for African Americans and Native Americans, and that 
United States history has failed to produce a pluralist soci- 
ety of ethnic, class and cultural equals. The ideal of an 
American common culture of equality and democracy has 
not yet, in fact, delivered for America's ethnic sind racial 
minorities. The culture of the United States has often in- 
stead supported a racist political and economic hierarchy. 

Pedro Noguera, a professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, and member of the Berkeley school board, 
which eventually adopted the texts, addressed this isauo: 



From the inclusionists , 
perspective, it is an ironic 
twist of rhetoric and a 
disturbing commentary on 
the polarized political climate 
that their calls for inclusion 
are viewed as special 
interests and as separatist. 

iwm ii wmmam 

"If wc are to get lo a point where as n society we can 
learn to respect each other, it has to be based upon 
open recognition of past injustice — that slavery was 
wrong, that genocide of the Indians was wrong. That 
clarity is essential to assure ethnic minorities that 
those kinds of activities won't occur again. That the 
books failed to do that is a reflection, really, of an on- 
going debate within tlie country over whether or not « 
in fact, slavery was wrong. There are many historians 
and others who still believe that the ends justify the 
means. That maybe on some abstract moral grounds it 
was wrong to have carried out slavery or murdered 
Indians, but the result was that we have this great 
country. The implication is that slavery was a neces- 
sary pan of building our greatness, and that slavery 
actually helped Black people, that it brought them 
' civ ih>*iiion V" 

Meanwhile, the inclusionists claim the price paid for the 
steeping of minority children in the mythology of a com- 
mon culture has meant the loss of cultural identity for mi- 
nority communities. In a sense, children are made 
culture-less through the obscuring of their true history and 
roots. And they are left isolated by lack of exposure to the 
experiences of other politically powerless groups. The tra- 
ditional and pluralist conceptions of American culture are. 
to many inclusionists, merely someone else's culture 
(dominant European) imposed on culturally diverse 
peoples. 

The rejection of the adopted slate social studies text- 
books is a civil rights assertion for full recognition and in- 
clusion, and the redefinition of "common" culture to be a 
commonality based on acknowledgment, justice and equity. 

TVwV' report" raged against the inclusionisl position: 

( continued on page 1 2 ) 
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History of Winners 
Leaves Too Many Losers 



Interview by Lap rib Olsbn 



J acquelyn Smith has taught for more than 
20 years in (he Ravenswood City School Dis- 
trict of East Falo Alto, where she herself wan 
raised and educated. She is president of the 
teachers association in her district, which has 
rejected the state-adopted Houghton Mifflin 
social studies textbooks. She is now working 
with her colleagues to develop alternative so- 
cial studies auricular materials suitable for 
Ravenswood % s students, who an predomi- 
nantly African-American, Latino and Pacific 
Islander. 



LOt What you think are the problems with the 
adopted textbook? 

JS: There's loo much interpretation buill mlo it, 
but it's prose mod as fact, Hislory is always written 
by the winners, including fifth- grade history. But if 
you're working with children wh- arc not pari of 
thai so -called "winning circle" — they're inn m 
grants or they're African- American k ids, for ex- 
ample — then you realize that these textbooks arc 
wiping out their contributions to world history and 
U.S. history. And that destroys children, It causes 
them to feel they've always got to look up to some- 
body else i and that somebody else is usually going 
lo be white. And sootier or later, they'll believe 
what they arc being taught. No matter what has 
happened to indigenous peoples, the textbook his- 
tory in this country will never treat them fiiirly be- 
cause the purpose of that history is to pass on the 
winner's view. 

LO: Is it textbooks per se t any textbooks f or the 
specific textbooks that are a vailable to yon that 
you feel don't work? 



JS: Teaching is difficult. Textbooks arc like an in- 
stant TV dinner answer to a complicated challenge. 

1 talk to first-year teachers all the time. They say, 
"Jackie, you don't have any textbooks in reading. 
You're not using any in hislory. How do you do it?" 
And i have to explain that it hikes tunc and a lot of 



"Textbooks are like an instant TV 
dinner answer to a complicated 
challenge* ^ J think teachers would be 
quite willing to use literature on its own 
without textbooks, if we had time to 
write the cutriculum that goes with it, 
but we don V have that time. " 



work lo wean yourself from textbooks and pull 
your curriculum together, 1 didn't do it from the 
beginning, 1 bad otic novel that I bought to share 
with my class the first year of my teaching, and 
from there I branched out, 

I do wish that the people who are fighting the 
Houghton Mifflin battle would also advocate for 
giving teachers something lo replace what they're 
rejecting, like a better text, and time and support to 
write our own curriculum the way wc need to. I 
already have my own plan, but many of my first- 
year colleagues arc not going to be nblc to make it 
without a textbook. 

LO: If textbooks aren't adequate, what ought to 
be happening in curriculum? 
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JS: In teacher credential programs, students should 
be required to get their hands on the framework 
and begin lo slart crcaling their curriculum, and to 
uaderslandthal they will need something more 
lhan the available textbooks to make the siory they 
teach both iruc and just. Of course, whun you use 
core literature, when you gather your own materi- 
als, you go out on your own. You have lo be ahead 
of what's happening in the classroom. You have lo 
prewrilc everything. I think teachers would be 
quite willing lo use literature on its own without 
textbooks, if we had time lo wrile ihc curriculum 
that goes wilh il, bill we don*i have thai time. 

LO; What do you want to accomplish in teaching 
history to your students? Tett more about wanting 
to give them the views of the eyewitnesses and 
participants in history. And how do you decide 
what perspectives you're going to present? 

JS: Well, for example, we listen lo the music of me 
limes we sludy. Then we lake a look at Ihc clothing 
of the people . We talk about Ihc resources thai 
wcie in the land al Hi al time and focus on whiil all 
people had, and al lite differences among people. 
Then we compare thai lo our own te sources, our 
own music. Pd like children to bo able lo think 
abottl both the differences and universal aspects of 
life as relates lo every culture and lime period we 
sludy. I want them to ask, "Why was Rome buill 
ihc way il was built? 11 

History and social'sludics are aJl aboul ihe way 
people get along and work together, and how we 
each survive ut our little subgroups and socicly, 
and whal our needs arc. And so we start with Ihc 
study of our own classroom and of Ihc children in 
il. Al ihe beginning of Ihe year, 1 bring lite parents 
in oftentimes, and they share family history. So 
then when we read world history or U.S. hislory, 
the kids arc able lo ask, "Whore was Simion in all 
Ihis?*' or "Where was Mexico in all this?" because 
they're already tied in lo this realization Hint each 
of ns brings something to lite classroom, that every 
cullure and group has a siory and perspective. By 
Ihc time we gel lo November, we're ready lo gel 
into looking nl oihor cultures and oilier limos in 
hislory and they alruiu> understood thai every hu- 
man, every family has needs, nnd lllitt Ihere uro 
cultural and political and individual influences on 
how wo inoei those needs, The texibouks don't 
supporl ;hat kind of view. If you jump riujtl into the 
lextbouk, n separates people right uwny. 




Jacquetyn Smith 



LOi Would the novels you bring in and rhe eye- 
witness accounts and primary materials you 
present, he different if you were teaching different 
cultural or racial groups? 

JS: No, 1 don'lihiiik so. Socrates would be some- 
body we would sludy in any case. But we'd talk 
aboul olhcr great philosophers who brought great 
ideas to this world. And I'd say. "Let's find out 
ab.*;l the great thinkers in your cu I lures. " It's a real 
challenge to try lo find that kind of information. 
For example, here's whal I do with my S a moan 
kids. In their cullure, the minister is a highly es- 
teemed person— the king — ihc person where the 
knowledge comes from. And so 1 bring the king 
into ihc classroom, and he talks about how laws are 
set down, about Ihc principles nnd wisdom behind 
Lhem, the ideas of the cullure. And so we read 
Socrnies and Ihcn I Hip lo eyewitness accounts and 
materials 1 can find on a king front Samoa, trying 
lo link great ihmkers from one country with those 
from others. 1 use a lot of resource people in ihe 
community who reded Ihc cullure of lite people in 
Ihe class. 

LOi What do you think about the concern that art 
emphasis on diversity is divisive? 

■IN: It's not di vim vi'al all. Il gives children luulsto 
look al different groups of people with a sense of 
Ihe universal. J 
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Books Symbolize 
A Greater Outrage 

Interview by I #ai*kiu Olskn 



jUhRo NoouiikA is a sociologist and professor in 
the Si hoot of Educat ion at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. As a bthird member of the Berke- 
ley Public Schools, he chaired joint community 
hearings held in Oakland and Berkeley vherv pat ■ 
enls and advocates hotly debated local adoption of 
the Houghton Mifflin textbook series. 

LOi What was your impression of (he community 
Hearings regarding the textbooks? 

PN: 1 ilttnk the problem in the way ill is tiling is 
being debated in public? is that there's an exaggera- 
tion on the pail of iliosc who oppose lite books; 
ihey give loo much weight lo the books them- 
selves, I don't think that even if we had greal books, 
il wo old be a solution. It could only be part of the 
answer lo the problem. The real, the bigger issue is 
whether or not Ihe teachers themselves believe or 
understand or can leach a different pcrspeclive on 
history. The teacher has the power lo portiay Ins- 
lory in lite way that lie or she sees (il, regardless of 
any textbooks. People who focus loo much on Ihe 
textbooks miss the point. 

There is a icndcncy lo think thai if we hud heller 
icxibooks. then we would rei.ncc racism or we 
would r?dncc the alienation that kids experience in 
school. That's placing way loo much weight on the 
textbooks. The key issue here is that minority kids 
don 'l achieve in school, they drop out. they feel 
alienated. The miget und upset over the extent to 
which schools fail minority kids is what's ically 
behind ihe opposition ui the books. Bol llie books 
themselves are u misplaced emphasis which en- 
nbles those who really don't wmil lo confront those 
broader issues to dismiss the opposition as lrrauon 
til and unreasonable people, 

LO: Why do you think the braader Issue of 
schools failing minority children is getting playvd 
out now, over textbooks'/ 



PN; Because the tcxibook adoption process has 
been mishandled politically and it imidu |)coplc 
mail. Because the writing of thu Insiory and the fact 
that school disincls are going lo be forced to ap- 
prove these books, bring the politics over in in oh ly 
education concretely into focus. The decision over 
disincl purchase of the books is an occasion for 
people lo have some sny on what kind of education 
Ihey wunl their kids lo receive, And so Ihe icxibook 
becomes an opptK nily lo debate larger qtieslions. 
The problem is thai I don't lltmk people are making 
those broadci arguments particularly effectively. 

LO; What's been ineffective in the debate? 

PN: It's become a mailer of political principle to 
oppose the books. Bill what does that leave os Willi? 
The old textbooks or no textbooks! By making Ihe 
new textbooks out lo be so bad, il defines ihcdebnte 
in very stark terms. Thai is, if you're for Ihe books, 
then you're a racist. And if you're against the 
books, then you're with the people. In so doing, the 
oilier issues, the broad langc of other critical issues 
related lo the achievement of minority sludcnls and 
Ihe failure of schools get lost. 

LO: Could you talk more about those broader 
issues? 

PN: It's the whole range of issues related lo why 
mmoiily kids are disproportionately in the boiiom 
level* or achievement m school, why ihey dropoul, 
why they are the ones lo be expelled, lo be sus- 
pended, lo not go on lo colleges, There is a lot of 
frustration among people, and I share it. because lo 
u large exlcnl it is clear that lite commitment lo 
public education is not theie on estate or fedeial 
level. And there is a growing sense thai public 
schools have been abandoned, hugely because mi- 
norities are now the majority in many districts. And 
il is precisely because minorities ire, m fact, ihe 
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majority now, that it is time thai we should have 
the rigln lo exert more control over the curriculum. 

LO : The textbooks have already been approved at 
the state level. What do you think has been won or 
lost in this straggle over their adoption? 

PN: California could have made a real leap for- 
ward in terms of really appreciating the diversity 
that everyone now talks about all tltc time, and that 
would have enabled us as a society, 1 think, to re- 
ally push forward an agenda of tolerance between 
people of different raccs...That opportunity has 
been missed because of ihc hostile and exclusive 
process through which these textbooks were ap- 
proved and the insistence oil the part of those who 
adopted the books that they did a sufficient job of 
incorporating other perspectives, despite contrary 
evidence. ..They could have required some revi- 
sions to see lo it that a book which would satisfy 
more people was produced,. .but they didn't. They 
refused to. 

LO: Why? 




Pedro Nogucra 

lory from the colonial period all the way up to the 
present, including how people in different positions 
and regions experienced it. It is possible to have a 
coherent textbook of American history that lei Is 
other stories. In fact, it may be the only way lo give 
the whole picture. Why emphasize so much the 
actions of presidents, and never include llie experi- 
ence of working people? Why emphasise just what 
was shared and in common? What about the contri- 
butions of women or of other minority groups? 



PN: I think the folks who really fouglti for the 
adoption of these books really believe in the con- 
tent and perspective that are portrayed in 
them. ...And I think thai for ihc inosl part, most 
white people still believe in the history of our na- 
tion as it's been taught — that white supremacy is 
basically right, that the history cf civilization is the 
history of white men, and that the darker peoples of 
ihc world haven* l contributed much. And that firm 
belief, even though it may not be expressed in 
those kind of stark terms, underlies their opposition 
to people who would want lo see a different kind of 
curriculum, one lhat docs, in fact, appreciate and 
include mere of the perspectives, experiences and 
histories of minorities. 

LO : Can all cultures be taught within the time 
limits of the school curriculum]? Do choices and 
priorities have to math? 

PN: There's a balance. There's a groat book, 
Howard Xinn's book. The Peotrte's History of the 
United States, which tells the history of the United 
Stales through Ihc experience of working people* 
women, African Americans. Native Americans. 
Asian- Americans, everyone. You still get the Ins- 



LO: So where do you think all this is going? 

PN: Tltc debate will clearly continue. Houghton 
Mifflin will win this round because they have the 
money and the power ou iheir bide. The state has 
approved the textbooks and it has leverage over the 
districts by being able to say, "If you don't approve 
these books, then you don't get tltc money to buy 
textbooks." Thai's where there's basically n mo- 
nopoly over the curriculum nnd over the unit ml cif 
those resources which will result itl these lexis be- 
ing adopted in district lifter district, with few ex- 
ceptions. 

However, the centuil debute uvci a developing 
multicultural cunicnluin will continue, purlieu Lilly 
in districts which are made up lurgely of students 
of color. Teachers, parents unci students will con- 
tinue lo demand a curriculum tlmt is inure repre- 
sentative and reflective of their experiences. 1i will 
be demand that will be impossible for schuul 
boards lo coniinuu lo ignore. Perhaps Honig can 
ignore it because he's hi finer mtiehla. Rut hi Oak- 
land, in Berkeley, in San Fiunusu), in Lns Ange- 
les, in Sun lose, it can't he ignored. Because lhat is 
who our population is now. Su the issue will re 
tttaitt alive until thure is change. U 
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Inclusionists call a myth the 
pluralist version of a unified 
America evolved through 
assimilation and integration. 
They cite the inequalities and 
segregation prevalent in 
society today as resounding 
proof. 



( continued from page 7) 

"It is now fairly commonplace to learn American his- 
tory in the context of who has oppressed. excluded or 
otherwise mistreated whom.. .The customs, beliefs und 
principles thai h»vc unified the U.S.. however imper- 
fectly, for more than two centuries are being c hah 
leitgcd with a ferocity not seen since the Civil 
War.... Do Americans still have faith in the vision or - 
their country as a cradle of individual rights and liber- 
ties, or must llicy relinquish the teaching of some of 
these freedoms to further the goals of ethnic and social 
groups lo which they belong?" 

[n response lo charges thai an emphasis on diversity wtll 
<csult in cultural dissolution, the inclusionists point to the 
cultural and societal dissolution that is already a reality in 
American life. The low self-esteem and achievement of 
ihcir cbidrcn who do not sec themselves reflected in the 
history taught in school is otic example. Inclusionists de- 
mand reinforcement from the schools for those cultures that 
have been squashed by a dominant culture and political 
system. As parent Karleen Lloyd of Oakland was quoted in 
the East Bay Express. "I opposed the book became nT my 
own experience in the public schools. As a person of color, 
I had lo come to terms with who I am. and it never ap- 
peared in the history books. I don't want my children to go 
through that." 

I ileitis ion is ts want history taught that accurately ac- 
knowledges past harms and fully credits the contributions 
and accurately describes the experiences of {///people. 
Their mission is community und cultural survival, recogni- 
tion and full i ileitis i on. Thus, lhcy do not share ihe p hi nil - 
i sts" concern about unity as a goal in and of itself. They iisk 
instead, "What will be the basts of that untty? What will be 
the price for us, the minority ethnic and raeiul communities 
of California? What is a vision or unity that wc can em- 
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brace without denying our own culture and experiences?" 

To the pluralism, however, this represents an abandon- 
ment of the possibility of unity. Peter Schrag addressed this 
in a Sacramento Bee commentary after hearing arguments 
agaiast adopting the textbooks: 

"The refrain at the hearing, as in so much of education 
Ihese days, was "diversity," a characteristic long and 
honorably celebrated in American hisiory. bill almost 
always in ihe larger conlexl of national unity. £ 
pturihtts itnum. But calls for onity were remarkably 
scarce in this affair, just as they arc now sadly absent 
from most curricula r discossions. or indeed, from so 
many other contemporary cultural undertakings." 

This is an interpretation stemming from fear. A call for 
inclusion can more accurately be called a pica for unity — a 
unity based on truly equal access for the voices of all. 

Tlic pluralisls won ihe stale -level textbook adoption 
found. But the scars are yet lo be measured. And the debale 
itself is continuing at many different levels of the school 
syslem — in dislricls facing the decision lo purchase the 
new lexts and in classrooms as individual leachers seek 
ways to create curriculum appropriate to their diverse stu- 
dents. [Sec accompanying interviews with Pedro Nog tier a 
and Jacquclyn Smith.]. 

The Subtext of Fear 

The iwo major sides of the debale over cultural diversity in 
California's textbook adoption controversy share a deep 
fear of societal and cultural dissolul ion, of increased racial 
intolerance and hostility. They also agree on the power ol 
formal curriculum to shape and transmit culture, and the 
political ramifications of what is officially sanctioned 
knowledge. But lhcy face each other across deeply polar - 
i/ccJ divides of race, ethnicity and political viewpoint. 

Indeed, can there be a consensus on what we warn chil- 
dren to learn in school? Most of the national debates about 
schooling encompass this. Should there be a national cur- 
riculum? Should there be locally determined and chosen 
curriculum? Should parents be able lo choose the kind of 
schooling and curriculum they want for their children or 
will that erode the public right to determine education for a 
common welfare? Even if we sought a strong national com- 
mon school, could there ever be Agreement ill a society as 
diverse as ours? 

Curriculum about history is particularly cent nil m text- 
book bailies, because it is the official line about who we me 
as ii people. Olir curriculum could und should play a rule m 
shaping a new cultural reivltly— u new American cultural 
paradigm* inclusive of diversity and owning fully the histo- 
ries of all of our peoples. 
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Many teachers, striving to create a curriculum appropri- 
ate to the cultural and ethnic diversity represented by the 
students in their classrooms, are finding textbooks too lim- 
iting. In California Tomorrow's Embracing Diversity re- 
port, teachers selected for their effectiveness in educating 
diverse groups of students reported unanimously that t; 
teach inclusively requires a non-reliance on textbooks — and 
the regular use instead of a brand array of supplementary 
materials which bring in the cuimral and national back- 
grounds of their students and which assure the multiple 
perspectives and critical thinking emphasis thai is central to 
learning m a diverse society. Districts that have opted to 
rcjcsHlrc Houghton Mifflin texts, such as Oakland. 
Hay h d and East Palo Alto, arc now working with parents 
and community groups to create their own history materials 
for the children of their classrooms. 

Hidden Curriculum Yet to Be Addressed 

The dialogue over curriculum is important, but il does over 
emphasize formal curriculum, as opposed to the hidden 
curriculum of school structural elements that deny access to 
the basic skills of learning. These include schooling prac- 
tices such as tracking, low teacher expectations for minor- 
ity students, and the fact that most racial and cultural 
minorities attend schools with less wcll-lraincd teachers, 
worse facilities and fewer materials than their counterparts 
in middle class and affluent communities. Judging from 
emotional public comments in hearings about textbook 
adoption, much of the anger and fear underlying the oppo- 
sition to the new textbooks seems rooted in these larger 
patterns of inequality. 

Furthermore, cultural politics and struggles over cultural 
diversity don't occur only at the level of fonnal curriculum 
decisions and textbook adoption. They also occur at the 
classroom and individual levels. The textbook docs not 
wholly define what is taught, Teachers shape and reshape 
what they are willing to teach, what they want to teach. 
They present material in their own ways and scramble for 
supplementary materials to round out what the texts offer. 
In so doing, they often transform the curriculum. Therefore, 
teacher preparation, planning lime and the availability of 
supplementary mnlcrials becomes crucial. As a result, 
teacher preparation, planning time and the availability of 
supplementary materials becomes crucial. What they teach 
is then filtered by student* who selectively listen to« accept, 
reinterpret, or reject what tlicy hear in school. Their parent 
may comment on what children repeal ftom their school 
hissoi1&« helping children develop political and cultural 
lenses to mediate school looming. On all of these levcis. the 
acceptance or rejection of the officii versiun of knowledge 
occurs. 

Finally, the textbook adoption and purchase struggle is 




but one round in the Cultural Diversity debate. For the past 
decade, language minority communi'Lies have struggled 
with the dominance of the English language and the loss of 
their native tongues, They have focused less on the content 
of the curriculum than on the language in which it is taught. 
In many ways, this fight mirrors the debate over cultural 
diversity in the curriculum. The English Only advocates 
(similar to the pluralists in the curriculum debate) view 
native language rights as divisive to the unity of our nation. 
The role of the schools in their eyes is to ensure a common 
tongue— English— and therefore, public funds should not 
be used for native language instruction or development. 
There, too. unity is |K>scd as threatened by diversity, and 
commonality as only possible through conformity. 

In botn the fight over curriculum and the fight over lan- 
guage in education, the traditional educational policies of 
cultural and language assimilation are being forced to con- 
cede increasing degrees of incorporation, The formal cur- 
riculum in U.S. schools cannot simply lie a reflection of 
dominant values and ideas imposed unmcdiated, These po* 
lanzcd debates also illustrate the urgent need to develop a 
new. strong, American cultural paradigm that sees unity as 
strengthened by diversity and iuclusivencss. We already 
have the political paradigm — it is called democracy. 

The critical clia.'?cngc we face today is to refuse to accept 
il™ idea that commonality can only be at the pnee of diver- 
sity, that unity only exists if we demand conformity. And 
this is the macro-challenge facing schools iti an era of di* 
versily. We need to find new terms of unity that meet the 
needs of all students equitably. We must gain courage in 
our demands for full inclusion, swallow our fears of diver- 
sity* and wade deep into the waters to discover the terms of 
mutuality and respect that can bind us together. U 



Laurie Olscn* executive director of California Tomorrow, 
has authored numerotts education policy reports ami ar- 
ticles, She formerly taught high school history and wrote 
for a textbook publisher 
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Beyond Images 

They grew up in loving Asian families, one 
in Hong Kong and one in California. But 
the stories of Huthanne Lum McGinn and 
Jean Chan Moore bring home the caution 
that you ca n't j udge a book... _ ___ 



By Katherine Kam 
Photographs by Dexter Dong 

The Golden-Haired 
Kitten 

To iihk Chinese kindergarten class in Hong 
Kong, she was "gum sec mao"— Uic "gulden - 
haircd kitten." The third daughter of a U.S. 
seaman named Drysdale and a Eurasian mother nuincd 
Lum, she was onc-quarlcr Asian, three-quarters Cauca- 
sian, and vciy biondc. Nevertheless, she spoke only 
Cantonese* played only with Chinese children, and had 
spent almost her entire life in a Chinese neighborhood 
in Hong Kong. Wlicn she looked in the mirror, she saw 
a girl wlio was wholly Chinese. 

Bui then her parents removed her from the local 
Chinese kindergarten and placed her in a British 
school. She had crossed an invisible but firmly drr.vvn 
line. The neighborhood Chinese children* her former 
friends, no longer saw her as one of ihcrli, albeit difiei- 
enl -looking, but as a "fan gwai nun. 11 — foreign devil 
girl. They avoided her. 

In her new class or entirely while faces, the golden 
hnircd kitten was the lone Eurasian— and unable l« 
speak a word of English. During her first recess, Bui 
isli classmates snatched her doll away to the top cit a 
jungle gym. They tore off its arms mid legs in front ul 
the now "Citing Cltong Chinaman/ 4 

Tims* at a lander age. San Francisco"* Kiiilumnu 
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"Ctiiiwsi 1 .sensibilities" : McCimn in her San 
Fiunelsvo home 



Lum McGinn, author of the acclaimed novel Thou- 
sand Pteves oj OVM. experienced her first identity 
i-risis, lulling into a cruck between the Chinese and 
Bruish fiom whom she was descended bul no! 
claimed. 

To tins day. Uulhamic. now in her I'm lies, wonders 
how hor life might have been different if hoi parents 
had allowed her hi remain in the Chinese school where 
she I md hue 11 so happy. 

Tn tiled Rtilholinc Lum McGinn is 10 realize how 
much oiiu Uiukus assumptions, however benign, based 
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In Harmony 



In the kitchen of her home In 
Martinez, Jean Moore shows off her 
wedding album to a visitor. In many 
ways, the nuptial shots resemble so many others— 
the joyous couple, the walk down the aisle, the 
wedding attendants, the beaming relatives. 8ut 
there is a striking quality to this celebration. The 
bride, a lovely Black woman, and her groom, who is 
white, stand proudly encircled by the Chinese- 
American family that adopted Jean at birth* 

On a sunny June day, Jean wears an aqua shirt 
and shiny silver earrings that handsomely set off her 
light brown, slightly freckled complexion. Formerly a 
Cal-Trans employee, she now works at home raising 
her nine-month old son, Casey. The child naps in his 
room while his mother talks about her own birth 
and adoption 32 years ago. The facts are fresh in her 
mind. Only days earlier, Jean met her birth mother 
for the very first time. 

Jean learned during the meeting that "Susan" 




Jean Chan Moore, shown with husband Russell and 
son Casey, takes pride in her multicultural heritage 



was an unmarried nurse who had immigrated from her 
native Scotland at age 27. She became pregnant from 
a brief relationship with a man of African-American 
descent while working for Jean's adoptive father, 



on appearance — and how wrong those assumptions can 
be. Ruthanne's house is a metaphor for the warm, 
articulate woman who dwells within. The outside is 
ornate San Francisco Victorian. Rulhannc is a Cauca- 
sian-appearing woman who speaks flawless American 
English. With her fair skin, brown hair and tall build, 
it takes concerted imagination to sec a strand of Chi- 
nese heritage in her. 

But step inside the house and the living room is 
filled with the artifacts of Ruthannc's Chinese child- 
hood: Buddha statues, carved Chinese furniture, em- 
broidered silk pictures. And inside the woman through 
and llirougharc "Chinese sensibilities/' she says, 
sprinkling her conversation with occasional Cantonese 
phrases. 

"The strange thing about me is that my skin color 
doesn't match who I am, and that's jusi because of 
circums lances." 

Like many biracidl adults, Ruthaimc has found great 
richness and contentment in her dual heritage. T- not 
change a thing,' 1 she says* But as a child, she suffered 
turmoil and deep anger during the complex process of 
developing her ethnic identity. 



"The strange thing about me is 
that my skin color doesn't match 
who I am, and that's just be- 
cause of circumstances/ 1 

— Ruthanne Lum McCunn 



Ruthannc's mother met and married Robert 
Drysdalc. a merchant marine, during a visit to San 
Francisco in 1939. During World War I!, Lum bore 
three daughters in the safety of San Francisco's 
Chinatown, but immediately look her children back to 
Hong Kong when the war ended. The children's father 
returned to the seas. Rulhannc, then one year old, 
became part of a large, tightly-knit household full of 
great-aunts, aunts, uncles and cousins in Asia. 

Though culturally Chinese, her clan enfolded Chi- 
nese, Eurasian and Indian members* Rulhannc recalls 
playing with Black dolls as a child; they reminded hor 
of her favorite uncle, an Indian with a dark complex- 
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Wallace Chan, a San Mateo physician and U.S.-born 
son of Chinese Immigrants. Dr. Chan arranged for a 
medical colleague in the South to adopt the baby. But 
Susan had told no one that she was carrying a biracial 
child. When she delivered the infant, the prospective 
parents decided It would be unfair to bring the child 
back to Vir? inia, considering the South's repressive 
treatment of Blacks, 

Dr. Chan and his wife, Dorothy, who was then three 
months pregnant with the couple's third child, de- 
cided to adopt Jean themselves. "They must have been 
very brave to have done something like that at that 
time," Jean says. "They weren't as ethnocentric as a 
lot of families would have been back then. My grand- 
mother jokes about how my father took in anything 
stray. He had a big heart." 

A more traditional Chinese immigrant family, accus- 
tomed to the homogeneous households of their native 
land, probably would have been stunned by the Chan 
family. But Jean says her parents were more colorblind 
than many Chinese families because of their U.S. up- 
bringings, travels and extensive education. In many 
ways, the remarkable story of Jean Chan Moore and 
her family illustrates how CalifoMians have been 
blending into a variety of multicultural families, 
whether through interracial marriage or adoption. 



"One woman, so bowled over 
when Mrs. Chan introduced Jean 
as her daughter, exclaimed, 
'Why, she looks just like you!' 11 

These families soften racial boundaries and Implore 
society to consider ethnic identity as something that 
can transcend mere skin color. 

Jean says she was ha ppy in her childhood home, 
which included an older brother and sister and the 
youngest girl born shortly after Jean. At age five, Jean 
began to realize the racial differences between herself 
and her family. In photographs, she compared her 
dark complexion and curly hair to her younger sister's 
amber skin and straight hair. Up to that point, "It's 
not that 1 believed I was Chinese," she says. "It's just 
that my family never mada me feel any different from 
them. I was always such a part of them." At age eight, 
she was taken aback when her brother picked her out 
immediately in a wide-angle photograph filled with 
100 faces, all Asian except for her own. 

Jean spent her elementary school years in a pre- 



ion. However, the family melange was iar from the 
norm. Hong Kong in the 1950s was deeply segregated, 
even unto death. At Easier and Ching Ming— a Chi- 
nese holiday to honor one's dead ancestors— Ruthanne 
recalls visiting the non-Chinese "colonial" cemetery, 
and then the Chinese cemetery. 

When Ruthanne began school, her father came 
home to his family after many seasons on the waiers. 
In Ruthanne's eyes, he was a "fan gwai lo," a foreign 
devil man. She couldn't speak to him in English and 
refused to acknowledge that such a different booking 
hemp, could be her father. Instead, she called him 
"Uncle," 

Alarmed, Drysdalc insisted on pulling Ruthanne 
and her sister into British school the following year. 
There, Ruthanne retreated into unbroken silence amid 
daily taunts. After the doll incident, the school 
promptly skipped Ruthanne from First to second grade 
so that her older sister could protect Iter. Ruthanne 
recalls a kind Chinese janitor woman who took pity on 
her, allowing her to lag along as the woman worked. 

The unhappy years fueled bitterness and anger that 
exploded on occasion. In the British school, each child 



tended to his own little garden plot. One day, 
Ruthanne uprooted all the other children's plantings. 
Another time, she chalked Chinese characters all over 
the school. Several limes, her teacher expressed con- 
cern to Rulhannc's mother about the child who never 
uttered a word. 

For the rest of her school years, Ruthanne never 
associated with while classmates off-campus. For the 
British and the Americans, social life revolved around 
clubs, whert Eurasians were unwelcome. Even though 
Ruthanne could "pass," she refused to go places where 
her family could not tread. 

But many Chinese rejected her also; Eurasians were 
stereotyped as the offspring of western servicemen and 
Asian prostitutes. Children, Asian and white alike, 
teased her about being illegitimate. Only years later 
did Ruthanne realize how angry she was as a child, 
"angry at the name-calling and abuse I took from ev- 
erybody r She found friends mainly in other Eurasians 
and some Chinese* but most of all, she took refuge in 
books, in writing and in the closeness of her family. "I 
saw a hostile outside world*" she recalls. 

At age 15, she graduated from high school. Getting 
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iominantly white, affluent Sacramento neighborhood. 
There, she had little exposure to other African Ameri- 
cans, and she thought little about being Black herself. 
She was very close especially to her mother and says 
she never felt at odds at school or within her family's 
Chinese-American culture; It was all she had ever 
known. She certainly recalls quizzical looks from 
strangers when she went out with her family In public. 
One woman, so bowled over when Mrs. Chan intro- 
duced Jean as her daughter, exclaimed, "Why, she 
looks ]ust like you! J ' 

As Jean was preparing to move on to junior high 
school, her parents divorced and Mrs. Chan moved the 
children to a multiracial neighborhood, When Jean 
started school, she stepped into a world of vast differ- 
ences: rich and poor, Black, white, Asian and Latino. 
Later, she would credit this multicuituralism for her 
comfortableness with her own racially mixed back- 
ground. But for the first time in her protected life, she 
also came face to face with the harsh politics of color. 
Some Black students targeted her Immediately as a 
Black girl who was "trying to act white" because, in 
her own words, she dressed and talked differently and 
listened to different music. 

Their fury frightened and confused her. "I just 
couldn't understand the anger of these kids," she 



recalls. "How could they be so angry at me just be- 
cause 1 was a little different? As far as I was con- 
cerned, I looked the same [as they did]." 

The first year was extremely tough r she says, she 
hung out mainly with whites. But eventually, she 
made friends among the Black students. Pretty and 
sociable, she soon became popular, attracting friends 
of all races. 

Her Scottish heritage and Chinese upbringing aside, 
she defines herself as a Black Woman. Before her mar- 
riage to ftuss Moore, Jean had close relationships with 
two African American men, each for four years. When 
she first moved away from her family, she furnished 
her apartment with Chinese knick-knacks, but says she 
has grown to favor antiques— something in which no 
other Chan family member shows interest;While she 
would be happy to read an Amy Tan novel, she would 
rather devour a work by Alice Walker. She still attends 
Chinese New Year celebrations in San Francisco's 
Chinatown, where her grandmother lives. But more 
and more, she is learning about African-American art 
and culture. 

She seems to take pride In her multicultural past 
and her resulting ability to flow easily through the 
worlds of various racial groups. Much of It she at- 
tributes to her nonconfrontational personality, She 
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McCunn and one of her four resident cats 



imo Hong Kong's lone and extremely selective univer- 
sity was impossible, so she came to the United Stales 
to further her education. She stayed for a while with 
her father's family in Idaho, but they were total strang- 
ers who did not make her feel welcome, Shu was a 
Chinese immigrant— and still considers herself as 
such. 



In the United States in ihc 1960s, Rulliannc's skin 
color protected her from much of the hostility her 
fellow immigrant Chinese experienced. Still, when 
some whites found out she was a Chinese woman from 
Hong Kong, the racism surfaced. At age 19, Ruthannc 
married Don McCunn, a college classmate who was 
while. Rulhannc's parents objected because of the 
couple's youihf illness, but Don's parents disowned 
him for marrying a Chinese woman. His aunts "melo- 
dramatically" told him he could never walk down the 
slrccl and hold his head high. Ruthannc now recalls 
with a laugh. Dun is slill estranged from them today. 
He did make peace with his parents before tlicy died, 
bm their relationship with Ruthannc never wanned up 
pKSl politeness. 

In 1965, laws barring Interracial marriage were still 
in effect in the South, where Don was stationed willi 
the Navy. Don mid Riilhamic were iorced to travel lo 
New York to be married. Whon they returned lo Nor- 
folk, Virginia, a neighbor threatened to turn them in 
for cohabilating. 

In 1968, the McCunns moved west and unwillingly 
rented a San Francisco apartment reserved exclusively 
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and Russ encounter occasional hostility, such as a snub 
from an African-American family during a cross-coun* 
try drive through the South. But Jean's strategy is to 
let such incidents slide by, even though she admits her 
fear of them. "If I sense hatred in anybody, Pm just 
quick to avoid it/' she says. 

Growing up, Jean did not know her birth mother's 
identity, only that she was white with a freckled com- 
plexion. At age sixteen, Jean asked her adoptive 
mother for the woman's name. M ! could see that it 
scared her and maybe it hurt her that I asked. But she 
did tell me." 

For fifteen years, Jean harbored the name in her 
memory, but did nothing to find her birth mother. 
After Casey's birth— and wiVn some prompting from 
Russ— she began a search in earnest She wanted Casey 
to know his roots and feared that she might wait until 
it was too late. And, she says, 1 was really anxious to 
see my eyes in someone else." 

Her search culminated in a picnic meeting with her 
birth mother that was less emotional than Jean had 
imagined. "There were no tears at all," she says. "I 
had a fantasy in the back of my mind that when I saw 
her, I'd really see myself for the first time, but I 
didn't." 



The Chans on Jean's wedding day 



Susan was friendly, nevertheless, and wished to 
develop a relationship slowly. Jean was dishes, tened 
to notice only slight physical resemblances and man- 
nerisms between herself and her birth mother— al- 
mond-shaped eyes and a nervous giggle. When Jean 
returned home, she stared and stared at a picture of 
Susan, hoping to see more of a likeness. Almost in 



"To me, Chinese is family. 
Chinese is where my heart is." 

— Ruthanne Lum McCunn 



for whiles, although ironically, a Chinese owned Ihc 
building. When Ruthanne's Chinese rclalivcs visited, 
ihe apartment manager confronted the couple angrily, 
accused them of renting under false pretenses, and 
harassed them constantly. In defiance, Ruihannc hung 
a * l Yellow Power" poster on her door for all to see. 

On the flip side nowadays, when site is asked, sight 
unseen, to various conferences to present an Asian 
point of view, some organizers are disturbed that she 
doesn't appear Chinese. "People gel angry when ! 
show up/' she says. "I ruin the color scheme. They feel 
they've been duped/* One shocked woman even asked 
indignantly, "Couldn't you at least have worn a black 
wig?" 

"I don't hide the fact that I'm Chinese," Ruihannc 
says. "On the oilier hand, Tin not going to go around 



apologizing for the way I look." 

Though painful, Ruthanne finds hostility from 
whites in this country to be mostly inconsequent ial. "It 
never hurls as much as getting it from other Chinese," 
she says. 'To me. Chinese is family. Chinese is where 
my heart is,* 1 

For example, when she worked as a teacher in a 
bilingual Chinese program at a San Francisco middle 
school, immigrant parents found it difficult to accept 
her. And when researching her books, Chinese sources 
sometimes don't trust her immediately, a situation she 
calls "a terrible inconvenience." 

"I have to overcome how I look to ihcm because 
they see nic as a 'fan gwai,' or 'foreign devil'" — an 
obviously derogatory term, she notes* 

But she confesses that she, too, has struggled with 
her own prejudices, mainly against Chi nesc- Americans 
who seemed too westernized and could not speak the 
tongues of their forebears. "They seemed like sell- 
outs," she said. Only after years did she realize that in 
spite of skin color, they were shaped as much by their 
society as she was by hers. 

Despite the double-edged prejudices of the U.S., 
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"If I sense hatred in anybody, 
I'm quick to avoid it" 

—Jean Chan Moore 



tears, she finally gave up. But later, Jean says, while 
doing some housework, she looked into a mirror and 
was startled to see her birth mother's face in her own, 
Susan also gave Jean photos of the family she bore 
with the Irish immigrant she married three years after 
Jean's birth. But Susan made it clear that her husband 
has strong racial prejudices. When his daughter, Jean's 
ha if -sister, married a Latino, he refused to attend the 
wedding and cut the couple off for years, He knows 
that his wife gave up a daughter for adoption, but 
Susan feared telling him that Jean is half African- 
American. "I may never meet him," Jean says with 
regret. He stands In the way of her fantasy that she 
might spend some holidays with her birth mother's 
family. 

Still, somewhere out there is her biological father. 
Jean will start a search for him soon, as Susan has 
given her his name. Jean hopes that maybe she'll find 



a closer resemblance to herself in his side of the fam- 
ily, that there wlM be a stronger "click." 

With half her search realized, Jean feeis changed. 
She has put to rest fears that her adoptive parents 
might have, with caring intentions, given her errone- 
ous information about her birth mother just to give 
Jean a sense of identity. "I feel a little more settled," 
she says. "I'm glad that 1 really know," She hopes her 
son will grow up comfortable in the knowledge of his 
ethnic identity, Jean and Russ bought their first home 
In a white, working-class neighborhood In Contra 
Costa County because the area was affordable, But 
Jean is anxious to move to a more racially mixed 
neighborhood before Casey starts school so that he 
can make friends of alt races. "Hopefully, he'll be lucky 
enough to surround himself like I did with people who 
aren't the type to base their friendships on 
somebody's color or race or background." □ 



she is glad she came because this country has given 
her a freedom she doubts would have been hers as a 
Eurasian in colonial -minded Hong Kong, "Bui i very 
much recognize its [the U.S.'s] freedom for me be- 
cause of my while skin. Somebody else who doesn't 
have that white skin doesn't have that freedom/* 

In this country* she gained access to a college edu- 
cation (hat helped her to launch her successful writing 
career. She began to fulfill the promise in her Chinese 
given name* "Lo-duk," — which means, "whatever path 
you choose is possible." First, she wrote An Illustrated 
History of Chinese in America. Then, in 198 1 , she had 
another work published. Thousand Pieces of Gold, a 
biographical novel about Lalu Naihoy, a Chinese pio- 
neer woman born in the mid- 1800s. When Rulhannc 
came to the U.S„ she was surprised to find a miscon- 
ception that Chinese women arc "weak, passive China 
dolls." "Believe me, none of the women I grew up 
with were like that!" The novel's Iruc-Iifc heroine 
survived sale to rural Chinese bandits and then slave 
passage to the U.S., where she was forced to work in 
an Idaho saloon, Later, after gaining her freedom in a 
poker g.une, she homcstcaded acres of wilderness with 



incredible gutsincss and dclermi nation. This year. Lain 
Natfioy's story was told in a commercial film based on 
Ruthanne's novel. 

Ruthannc also wrote Sole Survivor, the true story of 
a shipwrecked Chinese man who holds ihe Guinness 
world record for longest survival at sea— 133 days. 
The book was panly a response to the myth that 
Asians don't value life ihe way Westerners do — a 
charge Ruthannc has heard from people unaware of 
her Asian ancestry. Says she: "If you don't value life, 
you won't struggle the way Poon Lim did, and the way 
Asians everywhere do on a day-to-day basis," 

Rulhannc *s Asian identification fuels her mission to 
tell the stories of extraordinary Chinese women and 
men buried in history. And in a sense, ihe characters 
mirror her own experience. All her book subjects sturl 
oui in Asia and end up in the U.S. "I'm writing ilic 
immigrant experience over and over again," she says 
with a laugh. "I guess I'm really just looking for what 
people do lo survive," □ 



Kathcrine Kam, a former California Tomorrow fellow, 
is co-editor of California Perspectives. 
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1990 Census Poses Challenges 
For California's Future 




IKE 1 990 Census offers 
Calif or mans a rare 
glimpse at our dramati- 
cally changing population 
and a critical opportunity 
to prepare for our future. 

This headcounl verified 
the obvious: California is 
undergoing an unprec- 
edented demographic 
shiH, In I970, whiles 
made up nearly 80% of 
the state's population. To- 
day, they make up 57%. 

In contrast, the state's racial minority population jumped 
from 22% to 43% during that same period. 

California, already the nation's most populous slate, con- 
tinued to grow rapidly during the past ten years, with more 
than half the new residents nocking lo the suburbs of major 
metropolitan areas, such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Diego and Sacramento. Our state grew at a rale of 
more than 2.5 limes the national average — 25.7% versus 
9.8%. Demographers predict that within 14 years or less, 
there will be no majority ethnic group in California. 

Our public schools already reflect this transition lo n 
multiracial society. Students of color* outnumber whiles 
54.4% to 45.6%. California's school children speak nearly 
100 languages. The rapid demographic change in the 
schools poses a tremendous challenge for educators* par- 
ents and communities to reflect upon the needs of the di- 
verse student population. 

* No longer the "minority" students tffeutorefkiunptus 
Hispanic s, Asia/is, African Americans and Native Afnvhum. 
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California: The Big Picture 

California's population in 1990: 29.76 million 
Number added between 1980 and 1990:6.2 million* 
Percentage of U.S. residents now living in California: 12% 
Number of California cities among the U.S.'s 30 largest: 18 

*Of these 6.2 million new CaliFomians. 51.6% were of 
Hispanic origin, and 26,1% were of Asian Pacific Islander 
background— n total of 77%. 



The ethnic composition 
of the workforce is simi- 
larly changing, largely as a 
result of the influx of new 
immigrants. According to 
the Center for the Continu- 
ing Study of the California 
Economy, more than 80% 
of labor force growth in 
the next decade will be 
from Latinos and Asians. 

In light of this great so- 
cial flux, census figures 
become extremely impor- 
tant. They provide the basis for the state government's 
redrawing of legislative and congressional district bound- 
aries to ensure equal political representation. The numbers 
nlso affect the distribution of federal aid — such as health, 
employment training, housing and economic development 
funds— to state and local governments. 

"Information is power.*' said voting rights attorney 
Joaquin Avilu. "The census provides an opportunity for em- 
powerment both politicnlly and economically." 

So important arc the numbers that Latino. Asian Ameri- 
can and African American community groups, civil rights 
organizations and various city governments last year pres- 
sured the U.S. Dcpnrniient of Commerce, which oversees 
the Census Bureau, to lake measures to ensure an accurate 
count. Under settlement of a lawsuit brought by some cf 
these groups, the Census Bureau was required to conduct n 
"posl-cnumcrnlion survey 14 (PES) to help minimise the his- 
toric undercounliug* especially fur people of color. 

hi June 199 U the Bureau admitted it had severely 
undo no unied the populations of Los Angeles, San Jose and 
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Race and Ethnicity; 



California's Diverse Asian 
American Population 



Ethnic Percentage in 


Nnntber in 


Group California 


California 


1. Filipino 


25.7 


731,685 


2. Chinese 


24.8 


704,850 


3. Japanese 


11.0 


312,989 


4. Vietnamese 


9.8 


280,223 


5, Korean 


9,1 


259,941 


6. Indian 


5.6 


159,973 


7. Cambodian 


2.4 


68.190 


8. Laotian 


2.0 


58,058 


9, Hmong 


1.6 


46,892 


10. Thai 


LI 


32,064 


Total other Asians: 




80,195 


Total Pacific Islanders: 


' 110,599 



Total Asian Pacific Islanders: 2,845,659 

I Source: Census Bureau J 



San Francisco. I ndced, California was the most 
under counted of any slate. Civil rights groups called atten- 
tion to the disproportionately high undercouuls of commu- 
nities of color: fewer than 2% of the nation's whites were 
missed, compared to 5.2% of the Launos, 4.8% of African 
Americans, and 3,1% of Asian Americans. The Department 
of Commerce has decided not to adjust its earlier figures, 
however, despite the PES findings. 

As the figures stand, California will gain seven U.S. 
Congressional seats for a total of 52 beginning in the 1992 
election— the largest for a state in U.S . history. 

Whether any people of color fill these scats remains to be 
seen. To dale, the state's growth of racial minorities has not 
been reflected in the California legislature and other politi- 
cal institutions. Of the state's 120 lawmakers in Sacra- 
mento, 7 are Latino, 9 are African American, and none is 
Asian Pacific Islander. Local politics offer equally disheart- 
ening numbers. Asian Americans make up 44% of Daly 
City, but none has ever won a scat on the city council. 

Such disparities cause A/ila and others to fcur that Cali- 
fornia is developing into a "two- tiered society 41 hi which 
most people of color lack ]K)wcr and control over resources. 

"Unlesi wu correct this situation," Avila warned, it wili 
become n "recipe for suciul and political disaster." 

To rcclify Ihc luck of representation for disenfranchised 



in 1980 


in 1990 


67.0 


57.0 


193 


25.8 


5.3 


9.6 


7,7 


7.4 


0,9 


0.8 



Racial Breakdown of 
California's Population 

Percentage Percentage 



White [non-Hispanic] 
Hispanic 

Asian Pacific Islander 
African American 
American Indian 

California contains the nation's largest Hispanic and 
Asian Pacific Islander populations. 

In 1990, Hispanics constituted nearly 7.7 million 
of the slate's population. Of the national growth in 
the Hispanic population, 41% has been in Califor- 
nia. The slate's Hispanic population now exceeds 
the total population of all but 8 slates. {Source: Los 
Angeles Times* 2125/9 J 1 

In 1990. Asian Pacific Islanders constituted 2.85 
million of California's population. Of all Asian 
Pacific Islanders in the U.S., 40% now live in Cali- 
fornia. Asian Pacific Islanders have grown to at 
least one-fifth the total population in 39 Califor- 
nia cities, including 13 in the Bay Area, (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, 2/2719 J J 

In 1990, African Americans constituted 2 million 
of the state's residents. California ranks second 
only to New York in its African American popula- 
tion. 

During Ihc past decade, Asian Pacific Islanders, the 
fastest growing racial group, increased by 127% in 
California. Latinos grew by 69%, The African 
American population rose by 21% and whiles in- 
creased by 13%. 

(From the Census Bureau 2(91 release and SF Ex- 
aminer 2/26J91, unless otherwise noted! 



communities, Avila suggests that people begin participating 
in politics at the local Level — from school boards to city 
councils and coiiuiy boards of supervisors. By establishing 
this "political base" and "nurturing und developing" leader- 
ship, he suid, ethnic communities can begin to make re- 
gional and statewide impact on educational policies mid 
other areas of public life — a necessity if ]>eople of color are 
to share equally in California's future. 

Here, we present selected statistics from the 1990 Census 
figures and media analyses of census information. 
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Youth' and Education 



Who Is In the Classroom? 

A look at California's K-12 public school enroll- 
11 lent in 1990: 





California 


Total K-12 


Ethnic Group 


Percentage 


Enrollment 


White 


45.6 . 


2,259,317 


Hispanic 


34.3 


1,702,363 


African American 


8.6 


426,356 


Asian American 


7.8 


387,734 


Filipino 


2,2 


109,650 


Aincricun Indian/ 






Alaskan Native 


0.8 


38,112 


Pacific Islander 


0.5 


26,942 


Total Students: 


4,550,474 



Total Students of Color: 2,691,157 (54,4%) 

[Source: CA Department of Education] 



...And What Languages 
Do They Speak? 

Primary languages among Limited English- 
Proficient Students in California public schools 
in 1990: 



1. Spanish 


76.0% 


2. Vietnamese 


4.0 


3. Cantonese 


2.5 


4. Cambodian 


2.2 


5. Hmong 


2.1 ( 


6. Filipino 


1.9 


7. Korean 


1.6 


8. Lao 


1.4 


9. Armenian 


1.0 ( 


10. Mandarin 


0.8 


1 1 1 Japanese 


0.6 


12. Far si 


0.6 


13. Portuguese 


0.3 


14. Arabic 


0.3 


15. All others 


4.5 



between 1986 and 1990) 



between 1986 and 1990) 



Total Number of LEI 1 Students in CA: 861 f 531 

I Source; CA Department of Education} 




Limited English-Proficient Students 
Compared to California's 
Total School Population, 1990 



Grade 

Kindergarten • 
Grades 4 - 8 
Grades 9 -12 



Percentage of LEP 
out of total enrollment 



Grade 3 



24.4 
163 
12.9 



/Source: CA Dc/fi, of Education, J9Q0 Language 
Census Report for California Public Schools I 



The "Minority" No Longer 

In these California counties, students of color 
make up a majority in the schools. 





Percentage 


Total 




of Students 


Number 


County 


of Color 


or Students 


1 . San Francisco 86.0 


62,236 


2. lm]>crial 


82.4 


29,0 J 9 


3. Los Angeles 


75.1 


1,406,718 


4. Fresno 


62.6 


152,308 


5. Monterey 


62.1 


60,635 


6. San Benito 


58.7 


7,505 


7. Alumedii 


57.4 


184,241 


8. Tulare 


56.3 


73,524 


9. Merwd 


56.2 


42,359 


JO. S ii nin Chirn 


55.3 


226,748 


11. Kings 


54.2 


21,049 


12. Sim Joaquin 


51.8 


94,795 



I Sonne. CA Department of Education/ 
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Crisis: California's 
Dropout Rates 

Roughly one in three California students — or 
34.1% — drops out of public school. Which eth- 
nic communities are aL greatest risk? 



Ethnic Dropout 

Group Rale* 

African American 32.8 

Hispanic 29.2 

Pacific Islander 22.8 
American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 21. 1 

While 14.4 

Filipino 12.9 

Asian 10.9 



* Based on a dropout rate Tor Grades 1 0 to 1 2 in 
CA public schools. 1989-90. The actual rale is 
higher because students who dropped out be- 
fore lOlh grade arc not counted, 

[Source: CA Department of Education] 



Political Representation 



Unequal Representation 

Hereon Inge of racial minorities among 
California's total population: 43% 

Percentage of racial minorities among 
California's elected officials; 12-%* 

Percentage of racial minorities among 
California's county supervisors: 7% 

Percentage of racial minorities among 
California's city council members: 13% 



* (Among the state's elected officials, 68% arc 
white, 7.6% Latino; 3% African American; 
and, 1.6% Asian American.) 

I Source: Sacramento Beex 3i3h'9!l 



California County Supervisors 

Total number of county supervisors: 296 
Supervisors who are people of color: 20 
Total number of county boards 

of supervisors: 58 
County boards with no minority members: 44 
County boards with one minority member: 11 
County boards with more than one 

minority member: 3 

Examples of California counties with no people 
of color on their boards of supervisors: 

Percentage of countywide 
"minority" population 



Imperial 71% 

Fresno 49% 

Monterey 48% 

Kings 46% 

Merced 46% 



/Sacramento Bee, 3t3!t91] 




At the BaStot Box 

Racial makeup of volets in the 1990 California 
gubernatorial primary: 



White 83% 

African Amoricun 1% 

Latino 7% 

Asian 3% 



ISvutvv: California Pollf 
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Growth: San Francisco 
Versus Los Angeles 

The San Francisco/Oak land/San Jose 

Metropolitan Area, the nation's fourth 
largest, had 6.25 million residents in 1990. 

Percentage increase in population from 1980 to 
1990: 16.5% 

The Los Ang«l«s/Anah«lm/Riv«rsic!e 

Metropolitan Area, the nation's second 
ktgest, had 14.5 million residents in I99D, 

Percentage growth in population from 1980 to 
1990: 26.4% 

[Source: Census Bureau/ 



Largest Latino Communities 
(1990) 

NORTH 






Percentage nf 




Number of 


CiOywlde 


Clly m 


Latinos 


Population 


San Jose 


208,388 


27 


San Francisco 


100,717 


14 


Sacramento 


60,007 


16 


Oakland 


51JII 


14 




SOUTH 








Percenlage of 




Number of 


City wide 


City 


Lu linos 


Population 


Los Angeles 


K391.4H 


40 


San Diego 


229.51 9 


21 


Sania Ana 


191383 


65 


Bast Los Angeles* U9.6B4 


95 


* Census Designated Place; nol actual city 


{Source: Census 


Bureau! 
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Largest Asian Pacific Islander 


Communities (1990) 




NORTH 






Number of 


Percentage of 


Asians/Pacific 


Citywide 


City 


Islanders 


Population 


San Francisco 


210,876 


29 


San lose 


152,815 


19 


Oaklund 


54*931 


15 


Daly City 


40*466 


44 




SOUTH 






Number of 


Percentage nf 


Asians/Pacific 


Citywide 


City 


Islanders 


Population 


Los Angeles 


341.807 


10 


San Diego 


130.945 


12 


Monlcrcy Park 


34,898 


57 


Alhambra 


31,313 


38 


Largest African American 


Communities (1990) 




NORTH 






Number of 


Percentage of 




African 


Citywide 


City 


Americans 


Population 


Oakland 


163,335 


44 


San Francisco 


79.039 


11 


Richmond 


38,260 


44 


Vallcjo 


23*098 


21 




SOUTH 






Number of 


Percentage of 




African 


Citywide 


City 


Americans 


Population 


Los Angeles 


487,674 


14 


Sim Diego 


104.261 


9 


Long Boacti 


58,761 


14 


lnglcwood 


56,861 


52 


(Source: Census Bureau/ 
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The Wb r k p I a ce 6f To m o r row 




Black and Latino Workers 

Job areas in which Latinos are 
overreprcsenicd: craft, laborer and 
farm r*lAt«d occupations 

Job areas in which African Americans arc 
overrcpresented: salts, administrative 
support, and service occupations 

Job areas in which Latinos and Blacks arc 
heavily undcrrcprcsenled: managerial 
and professional occupations 

I Source: Center for the Continuing Study of 
the California Economy, 1990 / 



Eric Man a former California Tomorrow* fellow, is a San 
Francisco attorney. He produces programs for KPOO Radio 
and works with tlw Chinese Progressive Association in San 
Frmcisco's Chinatown, 



California Labor 

California's labor force is expected to grow 
by 3 million this decade. 

• More than 85% of these new workers will 
be people of color. Immigrants will play a 
large part in the growth. 

• in the 1990s, more than 1 in Z new work 
crs will be Latino, and 1 in 4 will be 
Asian. 

• More than half the stale *s new workers will 
be woman. 

• Nearly all new workers will be in the 35- 
54 age group. 

{Source; Center for the Continuing Study of 
the California Economy} 



MO HE INFORM ATI 



On census publications and resources, 
contact the US. Census Bureau Customer 
Service: (301) 763-4100. 

On community-bused advocacy and education 
to increase political participation among 
disenfranchised groups* contact: 



Southwest Voter Registration Education 
Project 

do Rita Moreno or Richard Martinez 
1712 Wtsi Beverly Boulevard, Suite 203 
Montebello* CA 90640 
(213)728*2706 

Coalition of Asian Pacific Americans 
for Fair Reapportionment 
c/o Tania Azores 

Asian American Studies Center , UCLA 
405 flilgard Avenue, 3232 Campbell II all 
Los Angeles , CA 90024-1546 
(213)206-8889 
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THE MASTERS 



A Journey Among California's 
Folk Artists 




Alvino Siva, Robert Levi 
and Saturnino Torres 

CahusJIa Bird Singers 
Banning and Riverside 



"Bird Songs and the spontaneous dancing 
they generate. . Jell the story of how the first 
people, our ancestors* came here. 11 



Photx graphs by John Bishop. All Mists' photos and quo* 
tations C t99t by John MctvUte Bishop. From California 
Artists; At the Crosyondi. 



California Artists: At the Crossroads 

By John Bishop 

Published Tor the California Arts Council, 
Traditional Folk Arts Program 

T joqk over the shoulder of Mam Seng Sae Chao 
as she leaches her young daughter the liny stitches 
and patterns of Lao lu Mien hill tribe embroidery. 
Gather the bark of redbud, bull pine and willow 
trees with Dorothy Stanley for basketweaving in the 
tradition of her Miwuk Indian ancestors. Listen to 
Harvey "Harmonica Fats" Biackston recall his 
southern childhood when every Christmas his 
grandfather put a harmonica in a shoebox under the 
tree. 

These master artisans and thirty-three of their 
fellows invite you to experience their worlds in a 
book of photographs and interviews, California 
Artists; At the Crossroads, excerpts from which 
appenr here. The subjects arc all recipients of small 
grants from the Traditional Folk Arts Program of 
the California Arts Council which have enabled 
them to teach their craft to an apprentice. John 
Bishop, a writer and documentary filmmaker, and 
Barbara LaPan Rahm, a folklorist and manager of 
the CAC traditional folk arts program, spent six 
weeks crisscrossing California, recording the stones 
unci images of the artists, whose studios are their 
homes, streets, backyards and nature beyond. 
Bishop's pristine and unpretentious photographs, 
printed in luscious duotone, allow readers to re- 
spectfully tag nlong with their welcoming hosts as 
they practice their crafts. 

The book pays a visit on a Cambodian Classical 
Dancer, a Paiutc Singer, a Mexican Altarista, a 
Oarlfuna Drummer, a Ukrainian Embroiderer, a 
Japanese Carpenter, a Citfun Accordionist. "Exotic" 
musical Instrument arc happily employed that some 
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Marn Seng Sae Chao 



lu Mien Embroiderer 
With daughter Mey Chiem 
Richmond 



"Parents try to raise a responsible daughter. (In Laos) a girl who 
cannot make beautiful embroidery is not neat, orderly, or a good 
worker and will not make a good daughter-in-law or wife' 9 



mighl otherwise place in a museum case. A Japa- 
nese seamstress sculpts a Tine kimono without ever 
culling the silk. These pictures arc the kirn! thai 
children of all ages may enter, explore and reenter 
again. The stories arc simple and Idling, and ripe 
Tor launching discussions aboul diverse cultures, art, 
nature and family generations. 

The book's short introduction Is also thought- 
provoking for adulisand older Jccnagors. Rulim and 
Bishop write, u Polk arts arc not simple things done 
by simple people, bui fully elaborated aesthetic and 
technological systems practiced by people who are, 
at the same lime, part of the modem world. m.TIio 



master artists, in large measure, are displaced 
people; some in the concrete sense of being a refu- 
gee or immigrant, others in the more abstract sense 
of being aliclilatcd from their land and resources. 
Their art provides pride and self-identity, not only 
for themselves, but for their community as well*." 

California ArtiMs; At the Crossroads has been 
distributed to most California libraries and some 
schools. Rahm hopes there will be enough positive 
response to the book lo merit another printing. As 
soon as word gets out about this valuable resource* 
many eager readers should emerge* 

— Carol Dowel I 
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Mmu Psihountas 
Creak Musician and Dancer 
Los Angers 



"Every region of Greece has distinctive music, and that 
pluralism is reflected in the Greek community in Los Angeles. 1 * 




Rachel D,K. Clark 

African American Quitter 
Watsonville 



" Fabrics talk to me. Quilting 
has given me a wonderful sense 
of belonging to a continuous line 

of women with something in 
common besides color " 
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= Anita Martinez 

Garlfuna Singer and Dancer 
Los Angeles 



"By the time I was eight, I became fascinated by the sometimes 
mournful yet joyful sounds and movements." 
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Stopping Bias 
In Its Tracks 

An intensive course equips child care workers 
for a crucial mission: to teach a new generation 
to combat prejudice 



By Laurie Olsen and Nina Mullen 

Photographs by Bin Lovejoy 



A 



Li n i.i; oiRL mus lowiudlhe swings, braids flying, 
bill stops short. Two boys perched on ihc structure Uiiml, 
"No girls on the lire swing! You cm if I play hero." 

Two young friends in ihc play coiner prepare lo play 
house. The taller girl, standing sturdily wilh her hands on 
her hips, insists lo Ihe one in the wheelchair, " You 'II have 
to Iks (ho bnby because you can't walk." 

A four -year -old boy, new lo the day care center, shrinks 
agamsl ihe blonde, rosy-faced teacher lending linn on a 
grand lour A Lai ma leather has jnsi greeted him wiih a 
Spanish accent. "I don't like lier," the boy suys. "She talks 
funny. Tall her to go awny." 

Three preschoolers race around making war whoops and 
pretending 10 scatp the oilier children. They insist lo their 
inquiring leather thai this is how real Indians behave. They 
know, because they just saw "Peter Pan." 

These kinds of incidents occur every day in early child- 
hood programs. They are examples of "prcprejudicc," the 
seeds lhal lor young children may bloom into real racism 
and sex i sin th rough sue tut nl rein forcemeat — or become 
internal i igd by children in the form of shame and self- 
haired as they grow, says Julie Olsen Edwnrds, a Santa 
Cru/, educator, 

Edwards is anion g a vanguard of teachers dedicated to 
helping transform children's budding prejudices into ap 
precifllion for humankind's differences. She teaches 
Calirillo Community Collogo's Anti-Bins Curriculum 
course, structured for people who work with young chil- 



dren. Edwards and other teachers in a growing minihei of 
institutions as far-flung sis Santa Barbara City College. 
Michigan Slate University, and the University of Minnesota 
use this innovative program, pioneered by Louise Dennan 
Sparks, an expert in diversity mid social ju dice. A multi • 
cultural team of educators led by Derm an-Sp arks, a faculty 
member al Pacific Oaks College in Southern California 
wrote one of the texts used hi Edwards's course. The book, 
Anti-Bur. Currh uhwi. Tools for Empowering Ymn# Chi 
rfrwi, has sold more than 49,000 copies since its publica- 
tion in 1989 by Ihe National Association for the Education 
of Young Children. 

The Ami- Bias course's basic premise is thai very young 
children absorb society's spoken ami unspoken biases 
agamsl people of different skin tones, cultures and 
lifestyles. An essential rale of early childhood education 
should be, then. In help children talk about mid understand 
the differences among jrcople, to develop the skills for 
naming prejudice when it occurs, and to gam the strength 
lo stand up for oneself and others in ihe J nee of injustice. 

Lust spring 34 students, aged 17 to 54. enrolled m 
Edwards s class, which meats no stale credential or com- 
munity college graduation rei|iiueriienu. All the students 
were working Willi youngsters from various cultures in 
myriad child care, curly childhood education, and 
children's services settings. Many of the students had chil- 
dren of their own. Coming to school one night a week and 
lor a full-day Saturday Workshop required major effort The 
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Student Tanya Wagner, a preschool teacher, arrays pic- 
tures effaces to highlight the beauty of human diversity. 



normal drop-out rale in community college courses is about 
40%, Only iwo people dropped this course, which was be- 
ing taught al Cabrillo for liic first time ever. 



Identifying Our Own Cultures First 

The course began in a highly personal manner — focusing 
on the students rather than on children. All class members 
identified their own cultures — their individual ethnicities, 
religions, socioeconomic classes, etc. As the students 
struggled through the intense process of arriving at defini- 
tions of personal culture, Edwards drew the in out. 

Said one woman, "1 don't have any eihnicily really. 
There's not much in my background worth mentioning." 

'* Well, where did yon grow up?" Edwards queried. 

Musi in a while family of southern racist bigots. That's 
why 1 moved out here to California, to gel away from 
them." the student responded disparagingly. Recognizing 
'lie pain in that statement, the teacher encouraged the stu- 
dent to talk more, "it's hard to cut yourself oft from fam- 
ily." Edwards said. "What was there in your background 
that built dial kind of strength and sense of self?" 

After several minutes, the student declared with pride." I 
guess I am truly my grandmother's granddaughter! .Slice was 
an amazing woman, A sLrougi stubborn Southern woman, 
hi the midst of that narrowness and bigotry, she taught me 



to act on my own convictions and to strike out on my own. 4 

Such an exercise is crucial, Edwards said, because an 
anti-bias curriculum for children nmst begin willl an anti- 
bias curriculum for adults, "When an adult works with a 
young child, in many ways the adult is the curriculum, 
There is no way lo work with children without the basic 



Socialization is strong, and one of 
its key components is the 
attachment of meaning and 
position to racial gender, class or 
cultural groups. 



messages of wliat you teach coining from who you art as a 
human being. Without deep pride in your own heritage, 
you'll be unabtojg help children develop pride and self- 
esteem. So in course we have to explore ourselves — our 
own experiences and biases and fears— on an intellectual 
and emotional level I try to personalise for each ol my 
students the concepts of ethnicity, of culture mid gender* 
and of prej udicc a nd pr ide," 

Dealing with such issues can be "heavy maieiiaL" 
Edwards added, "But the students arc committed to the 
kids they leach, and truly warn to keep another general ion 
of children from growing up hurt by prejudice, i really 
admire that commitment, and it keeps the students going 
through the very difficult consciousness -raising stage in the 
first weeks of this course." 

Edwards tries to model what she Itopcs her students will 
learn to do with the children they teach: to help them feel 
connected to tlicir families and pasts, to build a sense of 
identity and pride, and to use that awareness to build posi- 
tive concepts of others* ethnicity, identity, class and cul- 
ture. 

Edwards recognizes lhal her course needs to be as con- 
crete and pragmatic as possible &o that students can trans - 
fci classroom learning directly into their work with 
children. The term project in this course is not a paper, it is 
a curriculum. Students not only listen to Edwurds lecture 
on California's diversity, but l hey also learn how lo create 
puzzles and laminated books with those positive mid di- 
verse images. They leanit too. about the social conditions 
of California's children, and how to discuss key issues suu- 
sitively with their young charges. 



Faces of Diversity 

In the second week, the class witnessed (he beimty of diver- 
sity through the fust of many group projects. Students wan- 
dered into the classroom straight from work, eating dinners 
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from brown bags and fast food restaurants. They spread 
huge sheets of butcher paper across the floor. Edwards had 
asked the class to bring in pictures of feces ihey were 
drawn to — one of a person from their own culture or ethnic 
group, and one from another group. 

Somewhat self-consciously, students began gluing pic- 
tures to their own section of paper. As the collage look 
shape, lively conversation broke out. The students, oohing 
an 4 aahing and remarking on images the others had cho- 
sen, began to help shape each other's work. A student 
reached across to glue an image of a white bearded Medi- 
terranean man next to a laughing Tibetan infant. Another 
posed a picture of a strikingly beautiful, thul African- 
American model in designer clothing next to an Irish 
grandfather cradling a baby: Many brought snapshots of 
their own family members. As the group relaxed, students 
identified these family faces to each other. 

Edwards was satisfied. The activity had engaged stu- 
dents with one another — and in the activity of really look- 
ing at and appreciating the varieties of the human face. 
Furthermore, building collages is an activity students can 
do equally woll with their preschoolers. The completed 
collage would hang in the class all semester long, a re- 
minder of the real human diversity in the world outside. 

Later in the course, students wrote about their own cul- 
tural mintage. They were to include a story from their fam- 
ily history that demonstrated resistance to societal 
oppression, whether it caused family members 10 suffer for 
their ethnicity, language or culture— or turned ihcm into 
oppressors of others. Every family has such a story. 
Edwards said, and uncovering that knowledge helps stu- 
dents to understand systemic oppression, a formidable 
force with which they will grapple during the semester. 

The Nature of Systemic Oppression 

Systemic oppression, according to Edwards, is how one 
power group dominates another thro ugh. direct control and 
pervasive misinfon nation about race, ethnicity or other 
aspects of the target group. Edwards tried to distinguish 
be i ween systemic oppression and the kind of human hurts 
that occur between any two people. She contrasted an Afri- 
can* American child, tensed because licr hair is nappy, to u 
blund child, teased because her hair is colorless. Both chil- 
dren feet hurt by the ridicule. But for the African -American 
child, the whole world echoes the message that her hair, her 
person, is unacceptable. The books she sees in the library, 
the billboards, the television commercials, seldom show 
girls with nappy hair. Rather, Ihey extol the virtues of 
loose, long and light -colored hair* The African- American 
child "internalizes" those messages and begs her mother to 
spend hours trying to straighten her "ugly" hair. 

To further illuminate the concept of systemic oppression. 
Edwards introduced Uri Bronfenbrenlicr's ccologicnl 



"I was shocked/' one student said. 
"You should never ask Jews to 
stand out of line alone." 



model of child development, winch teaches, essentially, 
that children arc raised by society as well as by their par- 
ents. This is an important message — that parents arc not 
wholly responsible lor what their children learn and how 
they develop. Societal socialization is strong, and one of its 
key components is the attachment of meaning and position 
to specific racial, gender, class or cultural groups. And ev- 
eryone, she stressed, has been on both the oppressor and 
target sides of systemic oppression. 

Edwards, well aware that the heady nature of this mate- 
rial can easily become lost in rhetoric, immediately orga- 
nized the class for another activity that has become a 
common feature of workshops on race and prejudice. She 
drew an imaginary line down the center of the classroom. 
Pushing chairs aside, she named one side of the room the 
"Target Population. 1 * Students were instructed to move to 
one side or the other, depending on whether they had been 
targeted by the systemic oppressions she named. 

"People of color."Two people moved across the line. 
"Women." Most of the class now shifted sides. 

"Those whose first language is other than English." 
"People with physical disabilities including obesity.*' 
"People under age I8. M "People over 50." "People who 
grew up in families where parents worked with their hands 
for a living/* 

As students moved back and forth across the line, the 
emotion in the room was palpable. Students wr.re shaken — 
sonic by tlie public acknowledgment of being a target of 
prejudice, sonic by the pain of seeing themselves on the 
side of oppressors. 

Later, in pairs, students had the chance to react. Then 
Edwards asked the class, "What did this exercise feci like 
to you7 What was it like to be on the target population 
side? On tlie other side? What memories were engendered? 
What did yon learn?" 

"I was shocked when you called out, 'People who arc 
Jewish." 1 one student said. "You should never ask Jews to 
slnnd out of line alone." The pain of the Holocaust spilled 
forth in the agony of her voice. 

Another protested. "Why did the fact that my father 
worked with his hands mean I was a target group? I didn't 
belong over there the same way thoso other groups did. 14 

Said another still: "I hated being in the iion-uirgei group. 
I never have hurt anyone. I don't like being blamed fur 
what others hnvc dune. it seemed like looking across that 
line that I was to blame " 

And a fourth proclaimed. "I I aiis m naming to move back 
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Guest panelist Toni 
Nagle discusses racially 
mixed ancestry. 



and forth, and 10 realize tliat 1 can be on either side and still 
be l he same person. It's not a matter of being a good person 
or a bad person. 1 realized thai we all have experiences on 
boih sides. Il really helped nic feel less guilty. 11 

The discussion lumcd to ihe difference between blame 
and guilt on Ih c one hand, and responsibility on tlie oilier. 
Edwards insisted tliat the point was not to feel guilty, bnl 
lo recognise and lake responsibility for changing the sys- 
temic nature of oppression. She asserted (hut few people 
willingly or knowingly oppress miters. Peeling guilty be- 
cause one is in a group thai reaps the privileges of others 
who arc oppressed changes nothing. Action does. Recog- 
nizing how oppression works, acknowledging one's privi- 
leges, and then making a decision to change the system of 
oppression— that is taking responsibility. 

Nexi, Edwards attempted to shed light on the methods of 
systemic oppression. The class broke into six groups. "You 
arc being sent to Mars with 10,000 other Earlhlings," 
Edwards said. "There are 200,000 Martians. They arc 
green, although they look generally like us (two eyes, a 
nose, a mouth, two legs, etc.) We can interbreed. You, as 
Earlhlings, are outnumbered 20 lo 1, but your job is lo 
maintain control of the Martians and of their planet. You 
have to get Hie Martians to capitulate, because force alone 
clearly won't do it" 

Then she asked the groups to select one area— education, 
hous'..ig, health care, justice, economics, the media — and to 
design the system so tliat Earlhlings would be able to main- 
tain control. 

For fifteen minutes, the gioups wrote plans on huge 
sheets of papei mounted around the room. Silence filled the 
room as students read one plan after another. A housing 
system advertised ns available to everyone, but priced so 
that only those with Earthling suhmescun buy houses. A 
school system that tenches only the history of Burlh and 



ignores Mars. An educational 
hierarchy tliat selects a few 
Martians who look and act the 
most like Earthlings and gives 
them rewards, but punishes the 
other Martians for speaking 
their own language. 

One student finally ventured, 
"I feel so terrible/* Another 
said she hated the exercise. "Why?" Edwards asked. 

"I don't like to know that we all knew how to design this 
kind of system," the student replied. "How do you know?" 
Edwards pressed on. In a low voice, the student answered, 
"Because that's the way the world really is." 

Edwards sympathized. "Il is frightening and painful lo 
realize how deep in all of us runs the knowledge of how 
oppression works," she said. People learn lo feel ushurucd 
of their accents, hair, or other signs of belonging to a target 
group — or many become blinded to the reality of their own 
privilege and to tire pain of the target groups to which lliey 
don't belong. 

"We become distanced from people and live with fear 
about them," Edwards said— fear that can rage into overt 
haired, violence and altempti to control other groups. "BuL 
none of us were born with that knowledge and misinforma- 
tion. Il is learned behavior*" she persisted, "and we can 
take responsibility for changing it." 



What Children See in Their World 

Students were also asked to focus on what children arc be- 
ing taught about the nature of human experience by per 
forming one of the following exercises: 

1. Watch three hours of children's television. Tally how 
many males* females, people of color, and people wilh dis- 
abilities you sec, Note the slants and character assigned to 
each type. 

2« Look through the children's section at a local video 
store. Tally the main characters according to sex, race, and 
disabilities. 
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3, See any movie advertised as a children's film. Evalu- 
ate the covert and overt messages about males and females, 
people of color, and people with disabilities. 

4. Go to the children's scciion of a library or bookstore. 
List all the books you can fit id with Hispanic- American 
children in ihcm, 

5f Analyze your own classroom's physical environ- 
ment — the dolls, books, pictures on the walls. Remember 
absence is also a message. What does your classroom teach 
children? 

Students stormed into the next class outraged. "I 
couldn't believe it! i have been watching Saturday morn- 
ing cartoons for years, and I never noticed how awful it is 
for girls!" "I can't believe it, with all the Hispanic kids in 
litis county, [ only found three young children's books in 
the whole library that had Hispanics in them." "1 ended up 
getting angry at the manager of the video siorc about the 
selection that was there, 1 came back later an J apologized 
and we had a good conversation," 

Claudia, n family day care home provider, had chosen lo 
analyze her own program's physical environment. She was 
si locked by what she found, and asked the children in her 
care lo look at the pictures on the wall wilii Iter. "Some- 
thing is wrong with llic pictures, on our wall," she ex- 
plained. "Help me figure out what's wrong. In what ways 
do these pictures show children l lie way limy really are, and 
tn wlml ways doit' I IheyT 



"The much harder task is helping 
my students to intervene. What to 
do when an Anglo child says her 
skin is 'regular' color, how to help 
boys who exclude girls from the 
tire swing." 



The children piped in in titled lately. "No one is going lo 
the bathroom/' declnrud otte child, sending die group into 
gales of appreciative laughter "Noone has my skin color/' 
"None of those kids have holes in their knees." After a 
litany of recognizing what was missing, the children went 
through a pile of Inaga/mos and made a collage. They la- 
beled it "What kids rvally look like" and proudly took turns 
taking it home tu slmw their families. 

hi Edwards's class, student* ure assigned to bring in age 
appropriate children's bnoks depicting each target group 
discussed, for ex am pi u, children in working -class homes, 
or children in families (hut nre not the traditional nuclear 
model. For the first tew iniiiuics'ol'ench class, the students 



placed chairs in a big circle and mounted the books they 
had brought. During the semester, the class developed a 
bibliography of children's books that speak to the diversity 
of human experience. 

The next seven sessions were each devoted to a specific 
kind of oppression and its impact on children: racism, eih- 
noccnirisin, the power of language and culture, bilingual 
and bicullural children, class, family structure, "Holy Days. 
Holidays, Wholly -dazed/' or "Curriculum in a world of 
religious diversity." Readings and lectures provided a con- 
ceptual framework for exploring these issues. 

For each topic introduced to the class, a representative 
panel visited— including biracial people, Jews, people with 
physical disabilities^ and peuple who grew up in homes 
where English was not the family language. Euch panel was 
asked a standard series of quest ions; 

1. What was wonderful for you about growing up Mexi- 
can Amcricnn (or with a physical disability, or as an immi- 
grant child, or as a Muslim, etc.)? 

2. What was hard for you? 

3. How did your schools hurl or help your sense of youi- 
self as a Mexican -Am eric an? Buddhist? Etc.? 

4. What is one thitig yon never want to hear again? 

5. If child care workers or teachers wanted to be allies lo 



Instructor Julie Otsen Edwards cradles valuable leaching 
tools. "Persona Dolts" 
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77k? anti-bias class offers a safe forum for discussing some 
times painful issues. 



your children or to Ihc child you were, what would they 
need to do? 

Unanimously* students sjx>kc of the power of these pun- 
els. Cap, one of the three men in the class, is un intern at 
the Cabrillo Child Development Center. Through ihu post- 
pancl discussions, he said, he and his classmates learned Id 
lake personal risks by discussing issues ilinl people four 
will alienate or anger others/ 1 1 can begin lo define wlml 
came up for me after listening lo lire panels and lo share u 
with jusl one other person/* he said. "Ft changoi Voin a 
massing thought lo something more concrete." 

Sometimes lie was surprised by his own reactions. One 
panel prompted trim to remember a Jewish family from his 
youth. "I was good friends with the son after school, but 
not in school/ he said. "I acted dilTcrenl towards him al 
school. 1 felt guilty. This class brings thai slufriip." 

Four Steps for Fighting Bias 

In talking about bias ajld diversity, students also share their 
strategics for dcaliag with children. One session, for ex- 
ample, focused oil different family structures: gay and les- 
bian families, families of divorce, foster families, blended 
families and communal families. 'There is no one univer- 
sal form/ Edwards commented. "In a diverse society. Hie 
job of the teacher is to help children understand thai spec- 
trum of diversity and lo feel a sense of dignity about their 
own family arrangement/ 

One of the younger students in the class sheepishly 
raised her hand. "I think 1 just blew it. I jusl sent out n 



Resources for Anti-Bias Curriculum 

Dcr mil n -Sparks, Louise and ttic ABC Task Force. 
Anti-Bias Curriculum: Tools for Empowering 
Young Children. National As social ion Tor the 
Education or Young Children. 1989. Available 
from: NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20009. 

To help other teachers start a course similar to 
Edwards's. Louise Derm an-S parks plans to con 
duct seminars on "Leadership Training in Ami* 
Bias Work** through the California Association 
Tor the Education or Young Children. She is also 
publishing a manual for facilitating ami -bias cur 
riculum support groups. Derman-Sparks is on the 
faculty of Pacific Oaks College, 5 Westmoreland 
Place. Pasadena, CA 91 103. 

The Peof)U*of Every Stripe catalog is a source or 
]>crsuna dolls. Dolls may be selected from n I most 
fifty prc-made models, or custom ordered in a 
variety of skin shades, facial fc ah ires, physical 
pruportions, hair textures and styles, and clothing. 
For moie informal ion, or lo obtain catalog, con- 
tact: People or Every Stripe. P.O. Box 12505. 
Portland, Oregon 97212. (505) 282-0612. 



bunch of letters to my kids 1 parents, and I just assumed it 
should be lo *Mr. and Mrs. So and So*. Tin not sure what I 
should have done/ 1 Another student offered, "How about. 
Mo the Family of XT' Edwards pulled out a book. /mfr'.i 
Wiw, about a young girl who doesn't want to go lo school 
because il is Fallicr's Day, and everyone will make cards. 
But Irene doesn't have a father. She decides lo go to 
school and make a card that says how happy she is lo have 
a mother and a sister and a cut. Edwards asked her students 
to talk about what they do in their children's programs on 
Mother's pad Father's Days. The class constructed on the 
chalkboard the four steps or an anti-bias curriculum as re- 
lates lo this problem: 

Step t: Help children develop a solid sense of self-es- 
teem and self-awareness. Help each child make a card 
appropriate to his or her own family situation. 

Step 2: Help children recognize und name the diver- 
sity in human experience, and attain un accurate knowl- 
edge of human difference. Tu Ik about the different kinds 
of families that exist. Rend a book such or Irene's Ulcer 
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Making Multicultural 
Dolls and Books 

On a sunny spring Saturday, students in Cabnllo 
Community College's Anti-Bias Curriculum course 
arc scattered onto pillows, a soft rug meant for tod- 
dlers to crawl upon, and chairs built for small chil- 
dren. Everyone* s attention focuses upon class 
member Claudia Vestal 1 who sits on a low chair 
with her legs stretched out. Her hair is piled loosely 
on lop of her head. A calm smile warms her face as 
she molds a light brown sock on her lap into the 
shape of a torso. At her side sits a box of completed 
sock dolls, each dyed a different skin lone. Step by 
step, she shows how she makes these dulls. 

Next she passes around some of her finished 
products for students to examine, cuddle, stroke and 
admire enthusiastically. But these are not just ordi- 
nary dolls. They arc "Persona" dolls that represent 
children from various cultures and also youngsters 
wiih disabilities. Persona dolls bring diversity into 
classrooms and day care centers where it might not 
exist and help children to understand and appreciate 
human variety. The dolls are among the tools that 
chiss members will learn to create during this spe- 
cial day-long workshop. 

Claudia introduces the dolls one by one as she 
would to the preschool class she touches every day. 




Picture book workshop: creating products that 
reflect the reality of society. 



First, there's Ned. witli blond hair that fulls closely 
around his ears. He wears jeans and a bright red 
turtle neck. Freckles dot his checks. Claudia begins 
the story of Ned, a doll who lives alone with his 
grandmother. Other children teased hun because he 
talked so loudly. One day. Ned's teacher suggestud 
that he get his hearing checked. The nice doctor 
found out that Ned had trouble hearing. So Ned got 
a hearing aid, and if one pulls back his hair, it can be 
seen wrapped around the baak part of his ear. 



Step 3: Develop the ability lo recognize injustice, Ixitti 
avert and covert. Show children a collection uf Hallmark 
"Father's Day" 1 cards. Ask them "What is wrong with these 
cards? Are they for all families? 41 Bring out multicultural 
"Persona" 1 dolls |sec accompanying story] and imagine the 
different kinds of families they might hate. Ask the chil- 
dren to discuss what kinds of cards each doll might make. 

Step 4 1 Develop a wnse of empowerment! and I he 
skills lo act alone or wilh others against injustice. Brain- 
storm with children for a new name for Father's Day which 
might be more appropriate to all families, for example, 
"People Who Love Us Day. 1 ' Assist the cluldieii in writing 
•a letter to a card company with their suggestions. 

Often, appropriate teaching materials for an Anu-Bius 
approach don't exist. So, it becomes each teachers respon- 



sibility to make them — skills that are taught in the cuursc 
during a daylong Saturday workshop. 

Making books, dulls, and collages is imporium 10 giving 
the class a sense of being able to do something. "The easier 
task for me is getting my students to see ways to support 
children's sense of identity and pride. 11 Edwards said. "The 
much harder task is helping my students figure out how to 
intervene. What to do when an Anglo child says her skin is 
■reguLi' color. What lo say when an Hispanic child says 
his skin is while or black. How to address inisin formal ion 
which builds and perpcluntcs stereotypes. How lo help boys 
who exclude girls from the tire swing, and children who 
believe war whoops are how Indians behave. We do a lot of 
problem solving in uur class. Bui J constantly think about 
how to do il more effectively.' 1 

The last stage in the Anti-Bias approach ts "empower- 
ment." Effective early childhood education pedagogy in- 
cludes really listening to children, encouraging them to 
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Persona dolls of 
various races, help 
(each about diversify 
in classrooms where 
it might not exist. 



Claudia describes flow ihc hearing aid works and 
whal if s like when a person cr.n't hear well and 
aboul people who can't hear m all and use iheir 
hands to talk. 

In Claudia's preschool class, tltc children all know 
Ned now. They often la Ik aboul how they would feel 
if they were leased ns Ned had been, or imagine 
whal ii might be like in be hard of hearing, as Ned 
is. Through Ned. Clnudin can scl her students ai case 
aboul iheir upcoming hearing tesis, as well as talk 
aboul the different ways (hat families arc organized, 

Ned shares a box with olhcr dolls ihut Claudia I nib 
crcaicd. There is Sain ft ill ha, an African American 



girl who lives Willi her mother in id stepfather; Maria, 
u Mexican American girl who speaks Spanish ill 
home with her family; John, n Native American of 
the Ohlone Tribe, the inhabitant* of ihe Santa Cruz 
area when Europeans fir si arrived; and Yee, » Viet- 
namese girl with long black hair. These nrc not dolls 
thnl the children play with, bill father, diameters ill 
Ihe lives of the children. Each doll is given a history, 
a life and a family. They arc nol stereotypes, for each 
has concrete likes and dislikes, pels, experiences, 
personalities. Perhaps one doll lives wilh jlisl one 
parcnl and visits the other, opening up opportunities 
( continued next page) 



speak up, giving them language dial allows ihein lo de- 
scribe ilicir feelings, and helping l hem lo analyze issues 
and solve problems, "fl is imporiani we help children think 
about wluu ihey hear and not jnsl acccpl everything as 
fact," Edwards said. "We need lo give iliein lools for ask- 
ing questions, and provide a lol of ad nil support when they 
lake Mauds on. issues or fairness and accuracy." 

Pnrtlliialcly Tor Edwnrds, her entire deparimcni support* 
her course, oflea orferiug lively and collegial input wlien 
she solicits advice, ll is a department that for 20 years has 
been actively commuted to curbing biases. Collaboration is 
essential — mid isolation dead I y— Ed wards said, because ihc 
class deals wilh such hurd. eniolional issues. "Ifs scary as a 
lujiuhur lo do things ihat may be painful for my sludenis, or 
thai Limy might resist, I constantly worry abuul whether and 
how I can move them to a positive place of feeling conft* 
dent and able lo move forward. 1 ' 

Il is impossible to tench such a course without making 



mistakes, she acknowledged. "If [ waited until I fell 'safe' 
dealing with issues of racism and culture and gender and 
class with my students, I would never gel around 10 leach- 
ing Mi<j course. 1 need people around me who understand 
whal I'm trying lo do, to help inc laugh at my mistakes and 
brainstorm new ways to do things/* 

She also understands that her students will need support 
as they implement an ami -bias approach. The lust two ses- 
sions focus on helping litem begin their own ami-bias pro- 
grams: "Parents and Staff: Making Changes Together" and 
"Getting Started, Keeping Going/ 1 

Al the end of the course, elementary school tenches 's 
uide Sue Kissel I spoke wilh Edwards about how the class 
had affecled her. She talked aboul finding books thai por- 
tray diversity* Kissoll had been ihc only person all year 
long lo check out a school library book on Black inventors. 
One day, she overheard a fourth- grade teacher planning a 
lesson on inventions* When Kissell suggested the book on 
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{continued from previous page) 
for children in the class to inlk about llicir own fam- 
ily experiences. The Persona dolls are a central pari 
of the Anti -Bias Curriculum approach, bill there arc 
other avenues to introducing diversity. Later in the 
day, the students move from Claudia's doll demon- 
stration lo another room where Uicy learn lo laminate 
pictures and construct hooks. Spread out on tables 
arc magazines and piles of clippings, 

One sludeiil, Caroline Flores. leans over a luble 
cutting out photos for a book she is making for the 
day care center she directs. Sho wears a triumphant 
look on her face. "Look what I found, a picluro ^f an 
Hispanic woman in a wheelchair/" she marv is. "1 
can't believe iu Ihis is great!'* There are some pho- 
tos of men in wheelchairs because of sports such as 
wheelchair basketball or racing, she explains, but it 
is difficult Lo find photos of women in wheelchairs. 
And to find a Hispanic woman in Ihe media is 
tough, too. Here, she has found one who is profes- 
sionally dressed and looks really nice. 

Flores grew up among Hispaiucs in Watsonville 
and became interested as a child in how people re- 
late to other cultures. She had been looking for an 
anti-bias course for a long lime. "I guess I resent the 
fact oi the invisibility of brown people so I always 
look for things I can do," she says. 

Initially, Fioros began looking for positive images 
ol Latinos in magazines to use in her work because 
of her Mcxicnn-Aincricnn husband and children. "I 
wanted positive images in my home with my kids 
and then I warned them in my classroom." People 
gave her their old magazines. More recently, she lias 
bocn encouraged by new books and magazines, such 
as La Familia de Hoy ("Today's Family") thai show 
positive Hispanic role models. "Maybe limes are 
finally changing." she says. 

Caroline oven showed Ami -Bias materials to par 
onts at her day care centor, with favorable results. 



She asked them what they felt should be reflected in 
the classroom about the family. Each parent also 
wrole a short paper about his or her own child's 
family: who were the caregivers; where the family 
came from; its roots (half of them arc new immi- 
grants); and something that was special about the 
child in the family. Now, Caroline's class is mak- 
ing a book with pictures the youngsters have 
brought from homo, 

Another student, Carol Rodriguez, proudly 
shows off a book she has already made for La 
Fonda Day Care Comer. Tilled flair, it is filled with 
heads of long silky black hair, curly blond hair, 
kinky brown hatr. wavy red hair. There arc pictures 
of kids from Japan with straight bangs, a tribal man 
with a huge mat of hair decorated with straw and 
cloth. 

Carol got her day cure charges involved in book 
making, too. She asked them to look into a mirror 
and finish three sentences describing their colors, 

*'My hau is . My eyes are , My skin is 

/'Carol wrole the sentences, photographed 

each child, and mounted ihe two elements on ail 
individual page. One Anglo girl describes her sktu 
color us ' gray." another as "regular." Three Lai mo 
kids describe their skin us "black." "while" and 
"plain." Carol says the book is one of the most 
popular m the class. 

Carol grew up reading Dick ami Jane, but she 
knew her family was different. Her fulher was dis- 
abled mid her mother worked long hours nway frmn 
home. Now, even though there arc books thai show 
different ly pes of family structures. Carol si ill likes 
fur her charges to create their own products. The 
lumds-on work, she says, combined wiih ihe beauti- 
ful and diverse finished products, give "my kids a 
sense of their validity and a sense of self." 

— Lamm Olson and Nina Mullen 



Black inventors, the te&chcr said she did nol need it. "I was 
npseu" Kissell said. "I realized thnl Ihis was an example of 
misinformation by omission. So I wcnl down to Ihe library 
and got the book out for her, and show ed her whal a neat 
book it was and all the wonderful inventions in it. 

"This is soi nothing I wouldn't have done before* lo gel 
involved thai way, to see it as so important that there be 
images of Black inventors," she added. But her new per 
spccnve— and the impact il will have on children— is really 
what the courso is all about. "I'm nol a political person, unci 



1 never thought of myself as an activist, or at least ] didn't 
used lo be," Kissell said. "Bui I find myself changing- It's 
dourer lo me that 1 need lo do certain things." U 

Laurie Olscru executive director of California Tomorrovw 
is author of Crossing the Schoolhouse Border. Bridges and 
Embracing Diversely. Nina Mullen, former projetl vtnrrdi ■ 
nuior for California T omorrow and co-author rif Embrac- 
ing Diversity, is a board member Refugee Transitions in 
San Francisco. 
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Decent Housing 
Comes Home 

The groundbreaking of a new 
affordable-housing complex in 
beleaguered South Central Los 
Angeles is a victory for 
neighborhood advocates and 
families. 

By Susan Anderson 

Boxy, graffilli-scarred buildings line Central Avenue jtisl 
soulli of downtown Los Angeles. Small, single-family 
homes dominate tlie side slreels of Hie neighborhood, punc- 
tuated by vacant lots* wood-frame churches and boarded -up 
stores. What was fifty years ago the prosperous main drag 
of Black Los Angeles has become a community battered by 
job loss, violence and dismal housing. A few blocks away 
is the landmurk home of Ralph Bonchc, the distinguished 
Black Angcleno who was U.S. Amha&sadorto the United 
Nations, Southward is the restored Dunbar Hotel, now 
housing low-income senior tenants above a B luck cultural 
museum, Bui Ihusc arc scant reminders of the heyday of 
Central Avenue. And they are nearly invisible amid the 
heavy iniffic, smog-filled skies, weed -choked si recti, mid 
wnndoriiig homoluss. 

Bui there aro those who have not given up on ihcir 
neighborhood, nor upon the thousands of families there in 
Jicod of decent, safe housing. The area called Vernon Cen- 
tral is about to undergo what some believe will be a major 
rovilnliznlioii, beginning with plans for two shabby aban- 
doned lots at the intersection of Central Avenue and 27th 
Street. Ground was broken July 12 for the firs I nffordablc 
family housing built in the area in more than 20 years- 
Roberta Stephens Villas. At the time, there were already 98 
hopeful prospective tenants on the waiting list for die Vil- 
las, which arc not scheduled for completion until next year. 

The architectural drawings for the complex of 40 two- 
and threc-bcdrooin apartments reveal garden spots scattered 
throughout the buildings, with benches and large potled 
plants, shared recreation areas and laundry facilities. "It's a 
family building," explains Joaiiila Tale, one of the project 
spearheads. "We have quite a mix of cultures in our com- 
munity. We want people to be able to sit down and talk to 
each other, so we made sure there was plenty of silling 
space." A centerpiece of the development is its unique 

Decent Housing 
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'Hie July groundbreaking of Roberta Step liens Villas 



plans to help children succeed in school and make friends. 

Roberta Stephens Villas is the fmit of six years of orga- 
nizing and the growing sophistication of an unusual com* 
i nuuity group. Concerned Citizens of South Central Los 
Angeles. Tale is executive director of CCSCLA, which 
has developed the complex and will manage it. One of the 
first African American environmental groups in the coun- 
try. Concerned Citizens became nationally known for its 
victory in preventing the LANCER refuse incinerator from 
being placed in South Central Los Angeles in 1987. Since 
then, members have moved on to other fights, including 
city planning issues, toxic waste dumping, accountable io- 
investment by banks and job h oming. In 1989 they set thou 
energies into replacing some of the family homing IhiH 
they saw being rapidly destroyed in the community. 

Their concerted organizing and fundniising culm mated 
in joint financing of Roberta Stephens Villas which in- 
cludes die State of California Housing and Community De- 
velopment Department Century Freeway Program. Lochl 
Initiatives Support Corporation, and Bank of AJiiitficn. Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley culls ilia effort "a showcase 
for the shared concerns of community, government and 
corporate leader s...(aud) a catalyst for welcome changes 
which can be expected in (his neighborhood.' 1 

On a larger scale, Concerned Citizens has become pari of 
a giowing movement across thb country of community- 
based groups developing housing for those who nucd it 
most — poor and moderate income residents of some of the 
most economically distressed neighborhoods. Culled com- 
modity development corporations orCDCs, thuso groups 
arc the major source of nffordable housing in the country. 
Their efforts began during the Reagan administration, when 
housing spending was cut more than any olhor program- 
by 80 percent — and the much -ton led marketplace fmaxl to 
build housing for the poor. The CDC movement evolved lu 
fill the gap and create, in effect, mi alternative real usmlu 
industry. 

As Concerned Citizens struggled through run! estate fi- 
nancing, building design, and contractor bidding, they also 
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hammered oul a vision for whiti kind of housing would re- 
ally make a difference for residents. Tate says. "We asked 
the daughter of one of our members: 'Gail, ir you had the 
opportunity to design a program fnr the community, what 

" We saw a may to help the young as well 
as help senior citizens utilize their wis- 
dom, knowledge and understanding to 
support our goal of family development." 



would you do?' She surveyed her friends and most of the 
youngsters felt they had no place to go to do homework, 10 
study. There is overcrowding at lite lunise, no qmel place, 
no quiet 111116." 

Oihcr children expressed Unit they had no friends to as- 
sociate with around school issues because more lhati half of 
the children in the community arc bused to other schools. 
Some of the Spanish -speaking children said there was Little 
assistance with homework in ilictr households because of 
Ihc language barrier. "Many of the children in South Cen- 
tal Los Angeles are translators for their families." Tate says. 

The result: Roberta Stephens Villas will offer tenants a 
child -cornered program, including a "Buddy Study" pro- 
gram and an After School Nanny Program using senior 
citizens trained by the Los Angeles City Department of 
Aging, With parents often away at jobs, the seniors will be 
in Ihc common areas when youngsters gel home to provide 
a supportive atmosphere for studying, 

"We didn't want any latchkey kids and it's true that idle 
minds arc the devil's workshop," Tate says. "A lot of the 
parents who will be in our building will be minimum wage 
and they have to work overtime, and even then they can't 
afford childcare. We like to promote the family. We saw a 
way to help the young as well as help senior cm /.ens utilise 
their wisdom, knowledge And understanding to support our 
goat of family development. 1 * 

In this spirit, Roberta Stephens Villas arc named after n 
beloved South Central community leader who was the first 
tulLtimc teacher in the Los Angeles nduh schools, training 
hundreds, mostly Women, in garment manufacturing pro- 
duction methods. The recipient of the Los Angeles NAACP 
humanitarian award for community service in 1 990, 
Stephens worked in church, civic and civil rights efforts for 
46 years. She traveled from Albany, Georgia, to participate 
in the Villas' groundbreaking ceremony last Inly. 

Roberta Stephens Villas, like its namesake, will help 
young residents plan for tho future, A mandatory recycling 
program for tenants Will use teams of young people 10 col- 
lect and sort the materials. Half ihc proceeds will be depot* 
itcd in a South Central Community Development Credit 
Union* The Credit Union plans to solicit businesses lo 
match those funds, so that young people who fulfill a writ 




Neighborhood residents turn out in support of uffnrdtddv 
family housing. 



ten commitment to save a ceriaiu amotini hcfoic high 
school graduation may receive a maich to use for college or 
10 go into business. 

In keeping with Concerned Citizens' continued em iron 
mcnlatisl commitment, the Roberta Stephens Villas apnil 
mciils will be energy efficient, with special healing units 
and w liter- saving devices. Tenants who finds themselves 
oul of work must report lo an in-housc job referral service, 
which will also provide information about various social 
services. "The residence association membership will be 
stressed very firmly to all residents because it is important 
that we have a hooSihy, tasting development for years to 
come." says Talc. "There must be something in place ihai 
addresses the need and concerns of all dial reside." 

Tale says the group has bads of ideas for the future. She 
is enlisting her law student son to devise a mentor program 
that matches business and professional people with young 
tiers. She is also investigating the possibility of involving 
secondary school students in a child advocacy program for 
their younger peers. An in formal group of volu nicer teach 
ers. and social service and child development specialists 
will be assisting in the refinement of the Buddy Study pro- 
gram lo ensure it provides the kind of at- home help and 
environment the young residents need. LI 



Suum Anderson, a Jtvmer California Tomorttiw fellow . Ls 
Puldti Affmn Mumper for Load Initiative* Support 
Corporation's CaUjovnia Program*. 
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On Becoming a Teacher 



Journals reveal life in one of 
California's most ethnically diverse 



and impoverished elementary schools. 



By Wendy Tana be and Annie Alcott 



Introduction by Delta Peretti 

As A supervisor in the Developmental Teacher Educa- 
tion Program at UC Berkeley, one of my goals was lo de- 
vise a more meaningful multicultural practicum for aur 
student teachers. While I pondered this, I had the opportu- 
nity last fall to supervise Wendy Tanabe in her first semes- 
ter student teaching placement at Garfield Year-Round 
School in Oakland. This is one of the most poverty-stricken 
and linguistically diverse schools in the Bay Area. In 1989- 
90, Garfield had 1 ,077 students: 404 Asian, 396 Hispanic, 
261 African American, 12 while and 4 "olher." Like many 
prospective teachers, Wendy had grown up in a middle 
class neighborhood and attended schools with little cultural 
diversity. At Garfield she found il is possible to suffer pro- 
found culture shock in the midst of one's own country. 

I secretly worried thai perhaps I had pushed gentle 
Wendy into loo challenging a situation. So, imagine my 
surprise when I entered her classroom in Iter third week al 
Garfield lo find liar perched on a tall stool in front of 32 
fifth -graders, calmly conducting a discussion of the The 
Midnight Foa story. The students were r aptly engaged. 
There wore no discipline problems. And everyone in the 
clttss, whatever his ur her English level* was able to partici- 
pate in the languuge-free fol tow-up activity Wendy had 
devised and modeled nt the chalkboard: ''writing with pic- 
tures'* the different characters' points of view. Wendy 
looked as though she had been teaching this class all her 
life. Of course, wot cvory lesson went so smoothly. 

Wendy struggled lo reconcile her daily student leaching 
experiences with her prior conception of Truth. In her jour- 
nals and our lengthy conversations* Wendy asked nil the 
important questions as we pushed the limits of whul is 
known about how to educate immigrants and economically 
disadvuntuged children. During her whirlwind eight -week 
placement, Wendy regretfully iibandoned the notion that all 



problems have so I u lions that are apparent or accessible, and 
discovered that she had embarked on a lifelong quest. 

After Wendy's experience, the next semester 1 placed 
eight student teachers al Garfield for full sessions. Assign- 
ments encouraged them lo fully investigate the school and 
surrounding community. The group also look the imitative 
to observe one another, to team leach, and lo share then 
experiences in an effective program of peer supervision. 

Never had our student teachers been so tired at the end of 
a school day. During the course of their work at Garfield, 
some decided to steer their careers towards immigrant edu- 
cation while others learned they did not want lo teach in the 
inner city. Al least three of the students changed their M.A. 
theses to include aspects of their experiences al Garfield. 
All eight )cfl Garfield with an altered awareness of what il 
means to leach in California. 

Annie Alcolt's journals reflecl 11 ic same eager quest as 
Wendy's, but as a second-year student, she was more 
equipped lo move beyond her initial feeling of being over- 
whelmed to begin problem-solving in earnest. For example, 
Annie struggled hard lo come up wilh a social studies air* 
rinulum on the concept of family relationships in a class- 
room where family and clan were the highest cultural 
value, yet many of the children had been orphaned by the 
ravages of wiir, refugee camps and poverty. Annie's in- 
spired solution was to construct a family tree that drew all 
the children in the class into one big family. Everyone be- 
longed, all were interconnected. She expanded this unit by 
taking the class on neighborhood walks to every child's 
house. This took two school days, but the time was more 
than justified by the learning llial look place. 

Excerpted on the following pages arc the journals written 
by Wendy Tanabe and Annie Alcott while student teaching 
qi Garfield. The journals offer an honest glimpse into the 
reality of hundreds of classrooms loduy, and the kind of 
thinking that educators must pursue to develop a knowl- 
edge base for leaching California's diverse children. 
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How Can I Arm My 
Students to Succeed? 

By WiiNDY Tanabis 
Gnawing Questions 

On Monday I visited my new placement at Garfield, as il 
was the first day of a new session. I was overwhelmed hy 
all ihc kids and chaos and by the sheer size of litis school. It 
look me five mi miles lo find my classroom. Tin going lo be 
utterly frank and ad mil that my first impression from Mon- 
diiy was rather disheartening. I just lefl wondering, M How 
do all ihesc kids learn in this chaolic environment?" 

Don. my supervising teacher, is nn extremely relaxed, 
friendly man, with a good rapport with the kids, acting 
more like a 1 'buddy 1 ' with them than the traditional authori- 
tative teacher. The fifth-grade class is mostly Chinese and 
Chinese- Vietnamese kids whose first language is 
Cantonese. There arc also six African Americans and a Sa- 
moan student. Don is very casual and 1 found it interesting 
that lie sometimes spoke in the kind of slang that the kids 
used. There seemed to be a different kind of "teacher-stu- 
dent" relationship in this classroom than I've usually seen. 
I suppose the question foremost in my mind is,doihu un- 
dents respect a teacher who maintains this very infonnal 
relfilionslup with them? Perhaps it works belter with older 
kids? What is obvious, though, is that the kids adore Don. 

I noticed n high level of noise in the classroom, which 
didn't seem to stop Doll from leaching. During one lesson. 
I scanned the room and suw a Utile of kids who were sing 
mg to themselves and rapping while others were carrying 
on private conversations. Occasionally Don said, "Shltlt" 
and "Hey. guys, cut that out over there/ but thai wus about 
it. at least in this case. All of this unsettled me because I 
thought* how am I going 10 get them to listen tome when 
they don't always listen to Don? 

I can see already thai communicating with the kids who 
aren't too proficient in English is going to be a major chal- 
lenge, I asked Don, who doesn't speak Cantonese, how he 
manages to communicate with all these kids whu are at 
such different levels of English proficiency. He responded 
that it is very difficult and he josl does the best he can. He 
said he often hits a Imrd time discerning if the kids under 
stand* because they are good ut acting as if they do. 

Don did oral language when I was there; lie put up incur 
rectly written sentences on the board and the kids had to 
write them down and correct litem. 1 saw this program nl 
my last placement, but the contrast between the Outfield 
ktils and ilia kids in afllnutu Piedmont wns nmitiitig. Dun s 
fifth -graders could not recognUu 1 tinny grammatical 1111 s ■ 
takes that the PiudmoiU third -graders emild recti jiiJm and 



corrccl easily. They roally struggled, even the kids who arc 
not learning English as a Second Language. 

The kids ulso played "Around the World" with basic 
multiplication fact cards, Two kids woold compete against 
each other and the one who said the right answer would 
move on to the next seat and compete against that student, 
ll seemed as though a lot of the kids who couldn't speak as 
well as the others were always beaten, not because they 
didn't know the answer, but because they cooldn'l articu- 
late the answer as quickly, It seemed lo me that a lot of 
students expected to be beulen so they didn't really try. 

After visiting Garfield, E can't help feeling a bit of guili. 
Is 11 wrong of me lo want to teach in an area like Piedmont, 
rather than in 11 more '•challenging" area like Garfield's? 
I've been struggling with this for n long lime. I know I 
haven't been teaching long enough and in enough different 
environments to make a decision, but this is what I'm feel- 
ing. And at Hie same time, I'm feeling lerrihly guilty lor not 
really "wanting" an inner city. ESL school like many uf my 
fellow siudent teachers do, Am I bucking "real life" 
schools, "wimping" out by thinking I'd prefer a small sub 
urhan school rather than a huge urhiui school? 

1 guess 11 lot of il has to do with what I've been used to 
mid what I'm comfortable with. Perlinps thai definition will 
chtingQ as I accumulate different experiences. When I re- 
quested .m Asian population, 1 suppose in a very naive 
way, I wns thinking that I could "relate lo" mid "reach" the 
Garfield kids, by virlue of my Asian heritage — 1 hoped lo 
bond with litem and positively influence their learning. 
Now* I'm nut so sure 1 can. My first day there altered the 
rosy hues uf my expect nlioiis. I hnve less in common with 
these Asian immigrant children limn I do with the kids 111 
Pied mom. Sure, I st 111 re an A si nil heritage with them, but 
my experience growing up as a lltird-getieration Japanese- 
American in a Inrgcly white suburb 11 11 neighborhood is 
worlds apart hum their experience* growing up in a new 
and strange culture, lenrmtig a new language, and living in 
a low income urliiiu nren. 

The first girl 1 met nl Garfield came up lo me, looked me 
over from head lo toe* mid n&ked me what language 1 
s|xjke. "Just English," I responded, suddenly feeling very 
inept. "Oh." Ihu girl exclaimed* "I knew you looked like an 
' American' girll" For Ihc first lime, 1 wished 1 coold take 
uwny soilteol my "hauuniHsh" qimlitius, I didn't want to 
seem so difftirciil from these kids. On my first morning, n 
gruli|i of gills sloud and pointed to my jewelry and my 
ckuiios, talking loudly immil mc in Cantonese. I fell a bit 
funlty tlliU wondered ir I shouldn't get so dressed up at 
G At field. Am I just hciug pnranoid nbooi every little thing? 

In it itulshelL two big tpicstions arc gnawing at mc: (I) 
lluw tun I gel \\m» new kids to rehtle to mc and I to them? 
mtd il) Shnuld I feel so guilty for wanting to teach in a 
hvluml hku PiiKlmuniY? Am I desiring an "ensy-out M or 
"amhy" teat lung assignment'/ Should I wan 1 to go where 
lhv kid* iliusl solely Heed uaruig luiuhcrs? I'm struggling 
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between my own perhaps selfish feeling and my sense or 
responsibility as i rhor. I am wondering whether the 
Piedmont kuh "need" good tent hers ns much us East Oak- 
land kids. I suspect that the Piedmont kids will nil go to 
college and get good jo lis > even if they have » few less- 
than- wonderful touchers. They tinve college-educated par- 
cms who will push ihoin to achieve, plus the financial 
means to go to col lego. But for inner -city kids, having oitc 
conscientious teacher could make all the difference to 
litem, They Inive a lot of environmental influences exerting 
pressure on them nwny fiom school and so in n sense really 
"need" strong influential teachers. 

This week I saw a hit more dourly the incredible chal- 
lenges Don "faces hi Ins class mid llie necessity of Ins "1- 
jiisl-do-lhc-besl-I-cau'' attitude, I especially like his candor 
about not having all the answers, but I do think he's also 
being modest, it seems tluu we will be learning together us 
a kind of team. I'd like to make n real effort to learn each 
student's name; Tin rinding it much more difficult to do 
this in this class, since most of the kids have Asian names 
that are foreign to me in pronunciation and appearance, 

On Thursday Don did a FOSS science lesson on sound, 
with the kids rotating to different stations in the room. 2 had 
expected the groups to operate in utter clmos, but the kids 
actually worked pretty well by themselves and were li living 
n lot of fun with the FOSS (Full Option Science System) 
activities* They made telephones out of cardboard tubes 
and listened to different sounds under water. Don hud as- 
signed Hi c kids roles according to FOSS cooperative learn- 
ing suggestions— rr -order, reader, getter, and starter. He 
hod tried to assign i. ;«viier role to the best reader at the 
lablc, but I did nolkx «on.e strains of arguing within the 
groups anyway, for instance, "He can't be the reader *Jc 
c flti't rcadl" Maybe we should try assigning some kids to 
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the reader roles even if they aren't the "best" 
readers in the group. Or would llicy just feel self- 
conscious and embarrassed in front of the others? 
It seems that the less advanced readers could ben- 
efit from the practice, even if it docs slow down 
the activity pace a bit. 

I found it warming to see how a new boy, Wen 
(who can barely speak a word of English), par- 
ticipated and enjoyed the science. While he didn't 
contribute verbally to the group's observations 
and answers, he was able to take part and I be- 
lieve draw the same kinds of insights about sound 
that the English speaking kids did. I feel frus- 
trated whenever I think about this child. He need* 
individual instruction thai I'm wondering whether the 
school can give him. Don is going to send him to the ESL 
specialist but I don't know if the child will get the amount 
of (liic-on-oiic instruction he needs. Is he going to be totally 
lost and bewildered when Don is leaching? A lot of what is 
done in class can't be geared to reach all language profi- 
ciency levels. I know that Don sometimes feels at a loss as 
I do. 

I'd like lo work with Wen myself, but the thought utterly 
terrifies inc. What does he know of the English alphabet? 
Of sounds? How does one leach a child to speak, write, 
read English if one docsn t speak his native language? 
Where does a teacher start? The challenges seem monu- 
mental, E don't have die faintest idea what to do or how I 
would start. Shouldn't such n child be given specialized 
instruction before being put into a classroom like Don's? It 
seems as though the poor boy is being thrust into a strange 
and scary environment a, id left to feud for himself. 

I'm curious about the controversy over teaching immi- 
grant kids in their native language or in English. 1 just read 
an article and I'm a hit confused— I sec the merits of each 
argument, but don't know which is "hest," Some of the 
critics say that teaching childien in their native languages 
"under-educnics" them and restricts their opportunities for 
economic and social advancement; thai what is in cant to 
promote umlliciilluralism actually succeeds in segregating 
these children and alienating llicni from the larger suciety. I 
am sure of one thing — immigrant children need to either 
learn lo speak, read and wiile English , or else face dis- 
crimination and limited economic and job opportunities. 

Getting Comfortable 

Tin starling lo gel more comfortable with these students 
and vice versa. They seem lo be less trusting and comfort- 
able wiih new people limn my kids were in Piedmont, wlto 
became attached lo me very early on. My Gnrficld kids had 
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a wall of reserve the first week or iwo and I've bjen trying 
to break through a bit by talking lo thctn more like a friend 
than an adult. It's tunny but behind their boisterous and 
garni lo us behavior in class, they really arc; a bit sliy in from 
of people they don't know well. I'm also realizing thai my 
preconception that the Chinese kids would be quiet and 
obedient in class was stereotypical thinking on my part — 
how wrong I wast 

Andrew, a Chinese student in my class, has concerned 
me since i started the placement. He is constantly disrup- 
tive in class, shouting out, insulting kids, hilting, talking 
back— 1 could go on forever, Don tries to got Andrew lo 
settle down by talking to him, making him lake limc-ouls. 



What does he know of the English 



alphabet? Of sounds? How does 



one teach a child to speak, write, read 



English if one doesn't speak his 



native language? Where does the 



teacher start? 



ignoring him, using humor, liilkmg to his mother. I've seen 
Don try everything, but it doesn't seem to affect Andrew's 
behavior, although I do think he is inure responsive to Don 
than he is to me. When 1 say responsive, I mean that lie 
listens somewhat to Don and will occasionally stop his be- 
havior for a bit, while be doesn't even pay attention to me. 
I wonder why this child is so troubled. 

I got the chance to meet some purenls, and now I'm won- 
dering, how docs one forge an effective, two-way relation- 
ship between a ilon-Chinesc spc&kiiH* teacher and ih 'sr 
intimidated, noii-English-spenking parents? How can vvc 
encourage parents to work with us to foster pnsinv* alti- 
tudes toward school and to rein-force behavior in ii?eir chil- 
dren that will work toward greater English skills? 

Don has been fun to watch in Oie classroom and aiilniigh 
lie often jokingly claims thai he doonn'l Know *hui ne*s 
doing, I think he is a good teacher. Most importantly, hi; is 
so eager lo improve and try out new things* Ik even takes 
kids on impromptu fie id trips on weekends and he has in- 
vited me along — all his present and former students have 
his phone lumber and some of tlicni call him when they arc 
bored or want to tuUc, 



One-on-Qne 

l did some onc-on-une reading with some students this 
week, The class is reading Sadttko and the Thousand 
Crimes, a story about a Japanese girl during World War 11 
who becomes ill with radiation sickness. Don pointed out a 
few kids who need extra reading help, so I pulled them 
aside and listened to ihcm read, intervening only when they 
paused and didn't know how to pronounce a word, or when 
they really "butchered" a word. 1 would like lo know 
whether this is the best way to work with them— should I 
just let them read without interrupting and go over words 
they misread after they finish? Should I go over unfamiliar 
word meanings when they appear, or wait until they are 
fuus lied reading to discuss words? I feel the former method 
disrupts the How of reading, and I worry that the kids will 
become too preoccupied with the mechanics of reading 
rather limn comprehension. I did try to slop every so often 
nnd discuss the content and ask questions, for example if 
he/she had ever been in the hospital, what he/she lliouglit 
Sadako might have fell that night in the hospital, etc. 

I enjoyed reading with the kids not only for academic 
reason*, hut also for the kinds of jwrsonal insights 1 gained 
hi respect to their lives. Several tunes we'd go off ill dif rel- 
ent directions and talk about faintly, school, friends. One 
boy told ntc about going to Chinese school every day hum 
4 to 7 % and I was surprised to later discover how many of 
the kids attended this school. I'm beginning lo understand 
Don's tolerance of classroom cltnus a bit more— lie tells me 
that the kids sit in rows with their hands in their laps in 
Chinese school and so he figures they have a lot of energy 
to vent and need a chance to be active mid talkative al 
Garfield, Also, many of the kids' parents work at night and 
sleep during ihe day so the kids have to be quid at home, 

"WtiatisaBagel?" 

i did a math activity with some of the kids this week which 
involved using restaurant menus to plan meals, given a cer- 
tain budget. I thought the activity, which I found in ihe 
Family Math book from EMS T 235, would be a lim way 
for the kids to deal with numbers, money, adding decimal*. 
A few kids looked at the menus and did not know what 
ih:i> were, wnieh look me by surprise. 1 think that they ci- 
ther don' > cat out at sit-down restaurants too often or that 

oAy gi' »o Chinese restaurants where their parents just 
order for them in Chinese. One of the menus I used was 
fifwn <i b;. b ,l jj*. and the first question Daisy asked me 
was, 'What is a h age 1 7" It had not occurred to me that they 
might not have 1 any idea what a bagel was! 

Anna's Initiation 

This week we welcomed yei another new student into our 
class, a Chinese girl transferring from another school, Our 
class total now stnnds at 3 1 ; Don had to create another 
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table. We're gelling prclly cramped! I really fell for Anna, 
coming to a new school in tile middle of n session, and hav- 
ing to acclimate lo a new teacher, new procedures, and new 
peers. I was pleased 10 see that she knew one girl in our 
class already through church, and I urged Jenny lo show 
her around and include her in recess games. Jenny, how- 
ever, inadvertently deserted Anna to do her own socialis- 
ing. At one point during the lunch period. [ saw Anna 
wiuidcring around by herself, so I took her and approached 
Gin a. one of the more friendly and sociable girls in the 
class. Aild asked Ghia to include Anna in her game. I'm not 
sure if my interference might have made Anna feel more 
uncomfortable. Should 1 have refrained from imposing my 
"Authority" on the girlb' game? lis difficult for me not to 
dt> anything when 1 sue a lonely child. I know thai with 
lime. Anna will miikc friends and adjust, but I couldn't re- 
sist Irymg lo hasten her inclusion. 

Wen's English Lesson 

I'm slill doing a utile one -oji-u lie each week with Wen. 1 
look him outside of the class and used picture cards wilh 
hint. I slill feel pretty inept aboiti how to work with him 
when httdocsn'l understand 99% of what I sny(I renlly 
wish I could speak Ctmlonese right Howl) hut Tin trying 
my best. 1 began with the boring picture cards with him— 
showing him the picture on the enrd. saying the word, and 
then having him repeal il. After about two cards. 1 realized 
how monotonous and mil of context it .ill was. so I started 
leaching him body parts. I would pomi lo my mouth, then 
point lo his mouth and sny "inoulh" and have him repeal, 
lake off my shoe and say "shoe," point lo his shoe and say 
"shoe." etc.. etc. I fell as though we were accomplishing 
more now because Wen seemed to understand the connec- 
tion between whatever I was pointing lo and what I said. 

It's so frustrating to sec him silling in class. I don't know 
what he is thinking but I know he can't be understanding 
anything. Is il good for him just lo hear and sec the lan- 
guage being used? The kids had a spelling lest on Friday 
and he had to lake it like the rest of them. Il appeared that 
he had studied the words; his icsl was a mixture of inven- 
tive spelling and apparent attempts (o recall the letter pat- 
terns. I guess his ESL lessons are leaching him something. 
Don and I are talking about me taking him outside the 
school for a walk and just introducing him lo concrete 
things such as trees, walls, cars, and also trying loshow 
him things such as walk. run. hop. throw. Maybe I'll read 
him some simple books with pictures. 

Hand Signals 

Today a teacher from Project Seed came lo Garfield lo do 
math lessons with a few different classes. I observed one of 
the lessons in a fifth- and sixth-grade Spanish bilingual 
cliuis. Project Seed uses a system of hand signals instead of 
having kids shout out iinswcrs and raise l heir hands for ov- 
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cry thing. There arc signals to show agree, disagree, yes, no. 
"I'm thinking" and more. The lesson was oil exponents and 
the kids loved il — they were interested and eager. The 
teacher told ine he uses the hand signals outside Project 
Seed because ilie kids love them so much. 

Utterly Lost 

1 have been working with a few kids who need extra help in 
nlath. Larry, an African- American student, is having con- 
siderable trouble. It's been obvious to me that he is utterly 
lost in what the class is working on (three digit ilttlllipltcu* 
lion) because he sits there and does nothing. It's really hard 
for Don because 1 know that he knows some kids like Larry 
arc really stntggling. but he just doesn't have all the time 
he wauls lo give them the extra attention they need. Some 
of iheni don't even know basic addition, subtract ion, and 
multiplication facts, don't know how to borrow and carry. 
How have these students slipped through the grades with- 
out learning ihesc essential building block math compo- 
nents? Have their struggles gone unnoticed by frazzled past 
teachers, do they have learning disabilities, what is going 
on here? 1 am frustrated for Larry and angry. He started 
crying when 1 tried lo push him lo try problems he fell he 
couldn't do. He seems to believe he cannot learn. Teachers 
are so busy, but kids like this should be getting extra alien- 
lion, because if they do not, the disparity between them and 
the other kids will only grow wilh time — and then wltttl? 

Math Anxiety 

Don lost his cool a few limes this week when he iccainc 
fmslratcd wilh the class; he yelled and spoke shurply to a 
few students. 1 didn't sec this as reprehensible, but rather ns 
human. I suppose seeing Don's fallibility made ine feel 
belter about my own occasional frustrations with the class. 

This week 1 did another math aclivily from the Family 
Math book. The kids were lo color in multiples of a certain 
number on a chart and compare patterns. The lesson did not 
siart off well at nil— the kids were really restless and bois* 
terous and I had a sinking feeling from the start Ilia l they 
were not going to be engaged. However, I plunged in and 
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floundered mosl of the lesson. Right away, I began lo sec 
ihc kids did nol completely understand the concept of mul- 
tiples, and I found myself "giving" ihcm most of the an- 
swers, I was disturbed to find that I was "lecturing" lo an 
uncomprehending audience, and I fell as Ihouglt I was fail- 
ing. I'm realizing how important it is to model everything 
in front of them. Next lime I'll use ihc kids themselves to 
model the numbers. It is sometimes difficult to gauge how 
much they understand until they actually start working and 
1 am bombarded with, "What do we do?" or "1 dun'l gel H 
[ know I shouldn't take it personally when the kids don' l 
love every lesson I da, but I really do feel that I've failed 
when 1 1 icy are nol engaged in whatever Tin Hying lo leach. 

"VV<?7/ Work on This Together " 

I retiDy like how Don writes copious comments on ihc kids' 
work, always coupling constructive criticism with praise. 
Even the less satisfactory papers say "1 know you can do 
belter" or "Keep working al it — you can gel it" or "We'll 
work on this together/' He is such a supportive teacher. I 
was glad to see the effort he made to make Anna, 'lir new- 
est student, feel welcome and part of the class. She seems 
to really like to hang around him during recess and she has 
become quite talkative with both Don and inc. 

An Instinct to Protect 

Every week a volunteer from the Coast Guard comes and 
spends the morning in Don's class as part of a new program 
intended, I think, to provide ktds with male role models. 
It's interesting how the kids respond to a "man in uniform." 
They axe obviously enamored with all the ideas thai a uni- 
form connotes — power, prestige, and unfortunately, skill 
and access to arms. This week, quite a few of the kids 
wanted to know what kinds of guns Tom had and could use 
and how powerful ihc- various weapons were. 

Don also lold inc that on Wednesday a teenage mother 
came to talk to the class as part of the health education unit. 
The girl said that she became pregnant at IS and the baby's 
father was killed in a drive-by, gang' related shooting when 
she was only two months pregnant. Don said lite kids were 
relatively unimerestcd in the girl's pregnancy and the con- 
sequences of early motherhood; rather they wanted to know 
all the details of her boyfriend's shooting — what kind of 
gun the killer Used, where the bullet hit the victim, etc. 

The students' preoccupation wilh violence really disturbs 
me. Don and 1 discussed ihc grim reality of lite middle and 
high schools our kids will go to, with their gangs and vio- 
lence and drugs. 1 worry for our kids, especially ihose like 
Andrew, who 1 am sorry to say I can already picture joining 
gangs. Many of the boys at Garfield arc already so incred- 
ibly hardened and lough. Then I also worry for ihe umid 
kids like whisper-sod Li Yiu who is afraid of even asking 
Don for an eraser. What could 1 as a teacher do to better 
equip these children for the challenges, demands and prob- 
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lems lo come — and 1 atn nol even ihinking now aboul the 
academic challenges. My instinct is lo enfold them forever 
wiihin ihe relatively safe arms of elementary school — im- 
possible 1 know. What kinds of psychological "weapons" 
can I as a teacher give these children? I hope thai as a 
teacher I will be able to do something for my own students, 
in the one short year we have together, to ann them to suc- 
ceed, I really warn lo help these kids make ii. 

Small Triumphs 

I finally got the chance to help out in some social studies— 
ihe kids arc learning about Native Amcricnns and doing 
reports on a tribe of their choice. I also had n small triumph 
which made me happy— I worked with a student a few da>s 
in a row on math and actually felt as though 1 had done 
some good. I felt so frustrated in the beginning; we were 
working on long division and I realized this student didn'i 
even understand the concepi of multiplication. She hud to 
connt on her fingers in figure oui 7 minus d. Despite my 
pleasure at helping her a ttuy bit, I couldn't help once again 
feeling angry (hat a nol her student ha* and probably will 
continue lo slip though the guides without understanding 
much of what goes on. Would tins problem be solved wuh 
class si/.esol" 15? I guess I'm raging al the system again, i 
alternate from tiller despair mid disillusionment lo fk.ee 
delernti nation that I can and will make a difference, in my 
classroom al least. There is something inside of me ihai 
refuses to re lent in a frustrating system. 1 don't wan l lo at 
inn defeat until I've gone iuio haillc. 

"We Have Traveled a lAtig Way" 

Following is a passage from the farewell thank you letter 1 
wrote io Don today: 

The lime 1 have spent in your class has been incredibly 
rich with new experiences and opportunities. J am glad dial 
we now can both chuckle to recall the initial ambivalence 
and fear thai engulfed me ihe first week or so — we have 
traveled u long way. You showed me that all this question- 
ing dues not cease after u few years of teaching and prob- 
ably should never cease if one is to continually evolve and 
grow as a teacher. I fell so lucky to be included with you 
and your fellow teachers in your weekly Saturday "rap ses- 
sions." Our candid ton vers at tons aboul the purpose of edu- 
cation, the role of lite teacher, and our individual 
philosophies as teachers, enlightened me lo views outside 
my experience. You said recently thai you were afraid ihai 
our heaicd discussions would convince me not to go into 
leaching- -quite the contrary. 1 would not have wanted you 
and your friends to shield mc fruin your doubts and ques- 
tions and angst as teachers; your sharing lias filled ine Willi 
a greater sense of purpose. I do nol waul to give up nn 
leaching before 1 even slarl. rather I'm more determined ki 
try lo make a difference and work toward changing ihese 
conditions ihm cause lis anguish. 
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Kindergarten Becomes 
Ellis Island 

By Annie Alcott 

"How Can I Communicate?" 

My first encounter with the students of Room 3 occurred 
before I even crossed the threshold. I turned the corner and 
began n walk down the corridor toward the Kindergarten 
rooin when I realized I was entering a sea of faces as unfa- 
miliar to me m I was to them. Mothers with babies strapped 
to their backs in traditional Mien fashion, created in moun- 
tain climes where a mother must protect her child from the 
harsh elements — the weather, hunger, the unknown. I can 
sec why this traditional way of toting a baby has not given 
way to American strollers— here mothers still have much 
From which to protect their babies, even more so because 
there is nothing familiar in this environment, save a few 
faces that look like their own, brought together by difficult 
circumstances. I smiled and said hello qs I walked past 
them on my way into the room, not really knowing what 
else to do. I felt huge as they watched me, some red haired 
giant passing among them. 

During the first 45 minutes, a period of free exploration, 
! supervised the painting table. I was astonished to realize 
that I could not understand what the children were saying 
to one another. And it was hard to tell how well they under* 
stood me. They were quiet around me and if Utey answered 
at all, which most did not, it was almost indistinguishable. I 
have worked with children who couldn't understand En- 
glish very well, but never with 30 of them at once- By lite 
end of Ihe day I was reeling. How can I communicate? 

As it turns out, much of my communication is done with 
gestures and modeling. When 1 wanted them to mix the 
paint with water I showed them and explained as 1 did it. 
They are very eager to follow and gel it right, to try it 
ill ems elves, often for their own satisfaction. 

1 want to be aware of the differences between prohlems 
or strengths that are cognilively based and those that arc 
language based. That is, if a child cannot huild a tower of 
fives out of unifix cubes, and then five lowers of five, is it 
because she does not have a concept of number or because 
she doesn't understand the language the teacher is using in 
Iter instructions? Junn, my master teacher, says the line be- 
comes more clear with practice. I can sec wlty teachers 
grasp at language ability as u measure of cognitive develop- 
ment but I just don't think tins is fair or nccurilc. 

As time goes by I'm sure 1, like Jann, will find ways to 
communicate and gauge how much the children under 
stand. Already it is clear that the five Lao children under- 
stand more English ami are more willing to try out what 
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they know. Jann said that in Laos, the Lao are of a higher 
social class than the Mien, who are an illiterate hill people. 
The Lao have a written language and are more diversified 
in their education, economic and social activities. All of the 
Lao children in the class were burn in the U.S. and thus 
may have had more experience with English. Some of the 
Mien children were bom here, too, though. The rest were 
born in That refugee camps. 

Separations 

I have been struck, as I am sure everyone has. by the true 
multicultural nature ol'Garficld. Multicultural has become 
one of those buzzwords which, while relevant and descrip- 
tive, runs the risk of becoming flat and meaningless 

I am sure I am even stranger to these 



children than they are to me as far as 



culture and language are concerned, 



but somehow they accept me. Maybe 



they just have to throw up their 



hands and try to make sense of 



whatever comes their way. 



through overuse, I think there is a lol more to il than a mix 
of ethnicities* Il implies an awareness of the cultures and 
some attempt at learning from a culture different from 
one's own. At Garfield, teachers and administrators cannot 
help bul learn more about, for example. Mien, Loo, Cainbo 
dian, Vietnamese students, because there lltey arc, on iheir 
doorstep, and the school has a responsibility to serve litem. 
Fortunately many teachers at Garfield put a lot into under- 
standing their children and thuir cultures. 

Si ill, the majority of the children remain isolated in their 
culture group throughout their elemcntaiy school experi- 
ence. 1 guess I figured thnt sepnrulioti by language group 
was a perfectly normal and necessary thing at the kinder- 
garten level. As 1 go lo other classes of all grade levels, 
however, I see thai I his separation is standard throughout. 
Maybe ii is too much lo ask one school lo lake responsibil* 
iiy for integrating so many people speaking very different 
languages. I wonder whal it would take lo set up a school, 
wide mechanism to integrate cultural/linguistic groups. 
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Maybe you don't teach English in Ihe same wuy lo people 
of different backgrounds. Maybe you can. t guess I don't 
know enough aboul liow a person learns another language. 

Susan's Ski Mask 

Susan, a little girl in our class, came lo school wearing a 
beautiful red silk bctasslcd hal complete with traditional 
Mien designs and silver adornments* Jann told me thai Su- 
san had been sick and the hat was intended to keep the 
good spirits in and ihe bad ones oui. After a couple of days 
the child turned up in a ski mask that completely covered 
her entire head save her little face. That afternoon, as 1 did 
a hearing d i scrim ina lion test as part of the K-checklisi, I 
pulled back ihe ski mask just far enough to reveal her ear 
so thai Susan could hear the sound of a zipper. I saw lhal 
all of her hair had been shaved off. As il turned ouU her 
"sickness" was lice. She had had long jet-black hair. Now 
she wears a ski mask to cover her clean-shorn liead. Of 
course (lie lice could have been goticn rid of with a special 
shampoo. But her mother did not know. 

1 wonder how (lie child feels* 1 cannot imagine. These 
situations and others are indications of ihe kind of isolation 
wrought by poverty and language baniers that chesekids 
live with. Il brings up all sorts of issues aboul ihe role of 
school, (he place of the teacher, enlolioital distance die 
teacher has lo maintain. I continue m wonder how I would 
fit in as a lonelier here. 

Garfield, Television and McDonalds 

I mn sure I am even stranger lo these children ihtui llicy uru 
lo inc as far us culture and language arc concerned, hul 
somehow (hey accept me. Maybe ihty just have to throw 
up their hands and try to make sense of whatever comes 
their way. I am no stranger than Garfield or television or 
McDonalds or whatever else ihey encounter here in the 
U.S. Still 1 think lhat in trying to make sense of Ibis new 
world * the children have a definite advantage over ihoir 
parents. 1 know the kids can identify the difference between 
"us* and "them/* but as children ihey arc more accepting 
an J adaptive (ban their parents. Thus ihey incorporate gra 
ham crackers and white lynchers and nursery rhymes into 
their cognitive schema. It is a part of their view of the 
world that llicu parents do not necessarily share. 

I now think of the United States ar.d of " American Cul- 
ture" (the title of my tenth-grade social studies class) in a 
different way Ihtf ' iised (o. 1 just don't think il is possible 
(hat wc as a nation will ever share ,4 inulticuliure. M Whal is 
i( lhat we share; public school, McDonalds, television. How 
did these things Ucorno the great equalizers'? What are the 
implication!! lor (lie sustenance of cultural life? Will vari- 
ous cultural sreups turn inward, grasping for something 
familiar? Will various cultural groups continue to reinvent 
and chase their own updated version of (he American 
drenm? Will we as n naiion become so fragmented that wc 



Leonard jumped up, pride atid 



assurance full on hisface> and waxed 



eloquent for two or three minutes on 



the injustices caused by war. 



will have nothing to do with one another, nothing to say? 
Or will wo somehow find a way to share and preserve and 
regroup? Does President Bush know what he has on his 
hands? 1 want him lo come to Garfield, 

Standard English 

Should African -American kids learn standard English? The 
question I Ihink is how will its knowledge serve them in 
their lives? Will il help them to get jobs they might not be 
able lo get otherwise? It very well could. People, rightly or 
wrongly, are judged by the way they speak, write, look, 
dress, etc. 1 wonder how the community and parents feel 
about the need to teach/learn standard English. 1 would 
imagine there are very divided camps. 

Uonard % s Shining Moment 

1 observed a fifth -grade class where children were writing 
Idlers lo President Bush (ur Colin Powell* or Dtck Cheney) 
about Iheir feelings regarding the gulf war. Most of ihe slu. 
denis were engaged in Ihe exercise but, as always. Ihe chil- 
dren who have it hard time writing were having a hard time 
willing even if llley had llungs to say. One such child was 
an African- American boy named Leonard. The teacher 
many tunes said, "Leonard sil down/* or "Leonard, quit 
screwing urouiid.'* Ho would sit down but would not get 
anything written, only lo pop up three minutes late) to we 
what ihe people behind hi in were talking aboul, to argue 
with theni— about a missing pencil, about the war, about 
missile*. The toucher would again call his name. As I 
winched ihis 1 was thinking lhat Leonard is a pain in the 
neck nnd 1 was a 1 i II lo wary of him. because while 1 was 
wondering if perhaps (he lenclicr was quick to reprimand 
him. 1 wus also iiwitre lltal I did not know if I could control 
him oi help him lo become engaged were that my full-lime 
task. I know how hard il is to have one child, or two or 
three, who conslaully disrupts iho class and your work. 

But Iheli something remarkable hnppcncd. The principal 
appeared in (he duorwuy with mi nssistitnt superintendent in 
tow. He introduced guest lo the clnss and asked Leonard 
loMiind up nnd "give hib speech." Leonard luerully jumped 
up, pride and asstirniicu full oil his fate, and waxed elo- 
quent for two ur three minutes uli the injustices Giiusud by 
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war and the responsibility of governmcnl, of President 
Bosh specifically, to amend Ihe situation. It was a beautiful 
moment. The kid shone, At last there was a fonim for 
Leonard to be heard. But where was it in the classroom? As 
.soon as the guests left, the class went right back to the task 
at hand* Here is this child who has so much personality and 
so much energy and so much to say, but who is so difficult 
to leach— and from what I saw, he is difficult. The whole 
thing projected into the future seems more than a little 
tragic. I would not imagine that a kid like Leonard is going 
to sustain much interest in school. 

What about the kids who would never even lake the 
chance Leonard did, those who die system has already lost? 
The kids who spend a lot of the day out in the hall, not al- 
lowed to come back in, in effect physically excluded from 
the experience of learning* The class is learning to write, 
the kid in the hall is learning to hate white teachers to hale 
school, to hate the dominant society. 1 know thai Leonard's 
teacher tries hard to impress on the children the concept of 
democracy and the responsibilities of the citizenry in that 
democracy. But is the classroom a place of democracy, of 
shared control? Can it be? Can it be in iimcr-cily schools? 
How does management change its shape in this place? How- 
do teachers cope? 

When War Broke Out 

I lint fooling overwhelmed by the inhunluiUly of this world 
because of the war. 1 have been thinking a lot about what it 
would have been liku fu have hnd my own class when Ike 
war was doc lured, hi* one of llioae issues which is too 
close to home for overyonu— students and teachers alike— 
but controversial enough to bo concerned wilh its place in 
the classroom. Tito tuiicliurs said Hiey did mil even have to 



bring il up because the kids did. It is important to be sensi- 
tive 10 the variety of responses kids might have and )o what 
Llley arc hearing at home. In a neigh bu nood such us this 
oiiCt the military rccmils very heavily. 1 was surprised to 
sec them in an elementary schuol. They seemed so out of 
place. I never snw the Coast Guard in Moraga or in Albany 
elementary schools. In this area, military service presents 
an opportunity for young people to gel out, to learn and 
have a chance. Until, of course, war happens to break out. 1 
would thtnk il would be really important to understand and 
respect thai as a teacher. But wilh an issue so close lo my 
heart il would be hard. 1 would want lo give kids a place to 
talk about Ihe war, express their feelings and hopefully pro* 
vide something constructive to do. Draw. Write. Something 
bigger, maybe at Ihe community level. 

A Father's Alienation 

Jann has a real quarrel over retention. She says she docs nut 
believe in il at all and if she had her druthers would not 
retain anyone because she believes il is detrimental to a 
child's self-esteem and thus to his development. But the 
first grade teacher who gels Jann's kids has approached her 
abou I retaining children whom she docs not feel are ready, 
because she does not want to set them up for failure there. 
Their behavior and lack of readiness causes disruption in 
class and has an impact on all the children. She feels if chil- 
dren are not successful iti the first grade, their self* esteem 
suffers and contributes lo negative attitudes toward schools, 
Clearly there arc troubling implications to both scenarios. 

Jann respects the first-grade teacher's point of view and 
so has identified a few kids for re lent ion. She discussed it 
with ihe parents at the parent conferences this week, 

la the case of one Mien child, Jann asked the father how 
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It seems that school has become a 



very important means of gaining 



status and self-esteem for many 



newcomer families. Anything that 



seems different from the norm — like 



retention — must seem wrong. 



he fell 11 bo u I his son bo nig retained. The falher scented con- 
fused and J arm explained, through an interpreter, thai she 
did not feel his son could listen for any length of time and 
that he wits not progressing as other children were, as she 
would like him So. She thought il would he bebt to keep linn 
in kindergarten for one more year. Wrlliont asking any 
question* or making any comments* the father consented. 

In contrast, the mother of an African- American child in 
the class cmm.- in lor a conference on (lie same day and 
Jnnn asked her how she fell about the idea of Iter daughter 
being rammed. The mother responded in a surprised voice. 
"Do you think she needs to stay buck?" Jann explained thai 
from the daughter's hit mature drawings and her lack of 
understanding of nombcr conservation that she thought il 
would be a good option, that first grade would very de- 
manding. She said she wasn't sore the girl was ready to sit 
and work all day as would be expected in the first grade. 

The mother immediately responded that she thought her 
daughter woo Id be ready. To the issoc of having to sit all 
day. she pointed out thai her daughter attends 3-4 hours of 
church service and Sonday school every week. She de- 
fended her daughter's maturity by describing the responsi- 
bility she took with her two younger siblings. The mother 
promised that she would work more wilh her daughter on 
her drawing and her reading. 

After hearing what the mother had lo siiy, Jann said lh.it 
there were several months before tlie decision needed lo Ik 
made, and that there was indeed time for the girl hi develop 
and be ready. She encouraged her mother's plans lo woik 
with her t id take her to the library. 

Clearly in is mother wits ready mid able tu fight hit hci 
daughter's promotion. Her ability to spunk English, hur 
personal history with American iilsliLUtums, nnd hoi avttfot 
to the channels of discussion m the cuntuxl ul scliuol gave 
her the confidence and empowerment to mnke hut feelings 
known and to succeed in keeping her daughtui from hailtg 
retained. The Mien boy's father, on I he other hauj, tiuuuit 
speak English, does not come from tins cult in o. illicit nut 
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liftvo experience with American institutions, including the 
schools. Thus, he docs not feel tlmt he can express concent, 
psk questions, or even take a stand on his son's school ex- 
perience. And this problem is not only limited to non-En- 
ghsh speakers but to all parents who for whatever 
numeroos reasons feel alienated from the schools. 

For such parents, it is the school's responsibility to make 
every effort to communicate. This particular boy's family, 
for example, needs to know that there is no shame in reten- 
tion, Ihal their son is very weil-beh lived and cooperative, 
truly an important part of the class, but that retention will 
be a chance to foster further development. It scents that 
school has become a very important means of gaming sta- 
tus and self-esteem for many newcomer familios. It is one 
part of the American mainstream to which they are coii- 
nccled. Anything that seems oifferenl from the norm— like 
retention — must seem wrong, hard to ondcrslaiid 01 worse 
yet shameful. The schools must clear up these misunder- 
stand i rigs and make sure parents understand they have a 
strong say in decisions directly affecting their children. 

Peace March 

On Saturday, a group of ns from Garfield went 011 the peace 
march in Oakland. This march was different from othei 
marches I have been on since the gulf war sinned because it 
didn't go lo City Hall, not through the financial district, but 
through a community filled with people of mixed ethnicity, 
of differing opinions, ideas and feelings. The march went 
right past Garfield School. 

Some 2.000 people carrying signs, chanting and singing 
through a neighborhood like that makes a big impression. It 
was an intimate gathering of community. Some people 
were not happy we were there, many cheered and flushed 
peace signs, a few joined us. People everywhere in the 
neighborhood watched. 

As we passed Clinica de la Raza. patients and staff stood 
out on the porch and cheered os as we chanted, "Guerra no! 
Ra/.a. Sil" Later we turned onto Foothill and passed the 
home of an African- American woman who stood with two 
younger women on their front steps. Each of the yoonger 
women held up her hand in peace and welcome while their 
mother held an 8x10 photograph of a young man in a 
Marine's uniform. When marchers aroond mc caught sight 
of this there was a visible and visceral reaction. All at once, 
nut of a need to do something for ourselves as tnoch as for 
her, everyone cheered her. As the swell waned, a man 
called, "Let's bring him home today!" She raised the photo 
higher and nodded hei head as if nil her heart were given to 
that motion. 1 felt tears well in my eyes. 

Within Urn blockh of Garfield the crowd of 011 looking 
neighbors expanded fiom African Americans and Lu linos 
lo include n huge number of Southeast Asians. I saw a few 
kids fmm thu KchuoL nil of whom seemed amused and a 
little hit emlmmissed lo see me. Maybe leuchors don't 
mil Kit ut Kliu niiccls. Suddenly 1 began to see more famihnr 
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Tacos — children from Jinn's class, mothers ami siblings ! 
have seen everyday in the hill I way it Garfield. I held buck 
from calling o in k> my students, though I really had an urge 
to. If did not feel right— I don't really know why. Most of 
ihc Southeast Asian people just watched. They did not 
cheer or seem to prole st our presence, hut they did not Like 
their eyes off of us. I wondered as I iiave so many times 
since I came to Garfield, what they muM think of this coun- 
try. Many of us m niching dowiuheir street!) were white and 
there were also a good number of Blacks and Latinos. 1 
wonder what their conception of our role in society is. Did 
people march in Laos? As fnr as I kuow most m this crowd 
lived under repressive regimes most of their lives. Do they 
think us brave or foolish or strange or cra/y? I wish I knew. 
I want to ask iny kids what they thought of what they saw. 
what their perspective on tlte whole thing was. I feli bulh 
welcome and anomalous, 

Tm-Way Gate 

I found out this week that Tcrri, a child who seems very 
immature both emotionally and cognitively, did not speak 
even in Mien until she was five. No wonder ihc child is 
behind her peers in speaking English. What a difference it 
makes to have information like that. It came among the 
treasure trove of information Jam) got from the parent con- 
ferences she held. 

Another major upshot since the parcm interviews seems 
to be that parents now see the classroom door as one that is 
open not only to their children but to them. The difference 
in parent visibility between this week and last is remark- 
able. On the day of the field trip to the public library, par- 
ents did not hover in the hallway catching glimpses of the 
interior, never crossing ihe threshold. Instead, they filled 
two tables. 

Off we went— 28 children, seven parents and one 
teacher, one student teacher, one instructional aid, and one 
researcher marching down Foothill to the library. Fourteen 
pairs in two not -so-straight lines. Mothers with babies 
strapped to their backs chatted and laughed with one an- 
other, held the hands of toddlers, talked to grandmothers 
and the one lone father as we made our wuy. As we walked 
along with the parents, it was suddenly clear to me that we 
are in the same business, inking care of kids. So there 
doesn't need to be a stone wall to mark the boundary be- 
tween home and school. The wall can have a gate. And the 
responsibility for seeing that the gate lias a two-way hinge 
is that of the lonelier. The parents arc not going to cross the 
boundary uninvited and in order for a teacher lo extend that 
invitation there must be a purpose. 

When we finally reached the library, we gathered on a 
large rug to listen to a librarian tell some stories. It was a 
warm day and though the library was cooler than it had 
been outdoors, it was Still warm inside too. Susan was there 
in the circle, still wearing hor now familiar ski mask. Be- 
fore we had a chance lo react, ihc librarian pulled off the 



hat, exposing Susan's shorn head. She wasn't biild anymore 
hut her hair was only about half an inch long. The children 
all were silent, then burst out laughing. Janti shushed every- 
one niHl the librarian began the slory. without realizing 1 
ilimk. whai she'd done. Susan's mother was silling right 
there but made no move toward her daughter. 1 fell incred- 
ibly uncomfortable. What a horrible thing. Once the story 
had begun, J aim moved quietly over to Susan and asked if 
she warned to put her hat back on. Susan shook her head, 

There doesn't need to be a stone wall 



to mark the boundary between home 



and school The wall can have a gate. 



her face still red and flushed from embarrassment. By the 
time the stories were over, though, and we all began to look 
for books. Susan's hot was back on. 

I can understand why the librarian did not know why 
Susan might have had a hat like that one — hut I don't think 
it's right to yank something away from a child, something 
he or she is wearing, without asking first. I know she was 
embarrassed but it seemed worse than that. Maybe I am just 
projecting but as it was happening it seemed as if it were 
one of those scenes she would never forget, enlarged in her 
mind, something that wilt make her face feel hot just to 
think about it. But, just as a follow-up: in the clays that fol- 
lowed, Susan was her old smiling, socializing sell. 

They're Crazy 

Whoever said teaching Kindergarten was easy wascra/<> 
and has never done it. It is deceptive because it seems like 
play, like less ihan a day's work, like the children are easy 
to m a rut gc because of llieir young age. Think again. I am 
finding thnl it takes a lot uf planning and coordination of 
resources and materials and tuning. For example on 
Wednesday, we did the following tilings: sign- in, 
pnntmaking, puzzles, drawing, legos, touch table, duck- 
duck -goose game, junk boxes, sharing circle. 7 -step dance. 
M Wheels on the Bus," learning a new song and recording it, 
rotating centers, taste station, physics of sound. literature/ 
dictation, home- ark discussion and dismissnl. 

A Blossoming 

When a new girl, Mcy Falun, came to our class, she would 
not say a word* not even her own name. Jaim had to spell it 
out as it was not written anywhere. Kindergarten becomes 
Ellis/Angel Island, Mcy Fahm would talk to other children 
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in Mien only if she absolutely hod to and even ihcu she 
whispered almost in audibly with her head down. The look 
on her face was a mix of lerror and shock. Il look ller Lhree 
weeks lo even lei us caich her eye. 

On Mey Falun's first dny, Jann passed out walking slips 
and library cards to be signed ai home. 1 asked one of l he 
children lo tell Mey Fahin whai I he papers were for and lo 
have her mother sign the paper. "Mother dcud," was the 
matlcr of facl reply, I knew these kids had been through a 
lot but somehow I was not prepared for the swell of sadness 
thai made my heart rise weightless like a cork inside my 
chssl. Without thinking or really knowing whni else lo say 1 
said. "Oh, have her father sign." A few words passed 
quickly in Mien, ''Father dead." came the reply. 1 wiiutcd lo 
lake her in my arms but 1 knew thin 1 could never help this 
child. Not now anyway. My face fell hot and my whole 
leacherly body felt weak and oui of place. "Who does she 
live wilh? Just lell her to have someone at home sign," I 
said, motioning to the signature lines at the bo I loin of the 
pages. Mcy Fan in never looked up. 

Initially, Mey Fahin 's only Link lo the classroom was a 
boy named Danny with whose family she lives. In those 
first few weeks, Danny looked out for her and she hung 
around only wilh him and a large group of boys. Rarely did 
she choose to be around the other girls. The best tunc lo 
watch her was during Discovery Time when* whether she 
realized it or not. she could make her own decision about 
how lo spend her lime. Ai first she just watched but as a 
few days passed she did whatever Danny did, mostly 
played with Legos. 

After the presenter from llie Stale Department of Educa- 
tion came to the university to lalk aboul sheltered English, 1 
became very conscious of my interactions with Mey Falun 
and all the kids. Am 1 doing it ? Is it helping? Are they un- 
derstanding me better? At all? 1 could feel my self growing 
more expressive, my auions mora exaggerated. 

One day during Discovery Tunc 1 noticed for iliu In si 
time that Mey Fithm was in the midhl uf several & v .4 whu 
were gathered around n table drawing on pink pages. All 
llie girls wore talking iiwiiy, many of them drawing beauti- 
ful gir Is with ho nrl -shaped bodius mid dangling earrings 
and sweol faces. Mcy Fnhm alone did not havu a piece of 
paper or any colored pencils. Shu was watching. "Do ynu 
want to draw?" 1 asked, pointing lo llie drawing by Mlioiig 
Lioi who was standing next to her. She did not respond 
except to look at me. 1 smd lo the group, "Will surname 
please show M«y Falun where yon got paper? She might 
waul a piece," With ihut I walked away, but not before 1 
snw Fah in lan turn and reach for a piece of paper for Mey 
Fnhm and hand il lo her. 

I focused lily attention on the oilier side of ihc room, 
wanting to allow Mey Falun to take the plunge if she was 
rendy, or not (ake il if she wasn't, without feeling my pry 
ing eyos on her. After a few minutes, I circled slowly 
around iho room to a spot from which I could witch Mey 



Gimme that!" Hooray! The first 



English words we ever heard her 



utter. Talk about language use 



predicated on necessity! 



Fahin without her knowing. By this time she had removed 
herself from the group and was at the next table drawing all 
by herself. After a moment she went over to the girls' table, 
colored pencil in hand, and exchanged it for another color, 
then returned lo her private table and cominned drawing. 
Hoping not lo be too conspicuous, 1 stood up to see what 
slie was drawing. I was surprised and delighted lo sec a 
beautiful drawing of a girl, not unlike those her of class- 
mates*. Hers, ihougli. had tremendous detail and revealed a 
good understanding of proportion, shape and space. 

This past week while we were making Touch Books I 
found that Mey Falun had no trouble following along. The 
only trouble she had was with asserting herself lo gel a fair 
shake at using the glue. 1 walched her grow frustrated as 
she wailed and wailed to glue down her cotion. Finally 
Mey Falun leaned upon her chair reached across tlie table 
lo one of the boys who was hogging Nte glue and said 
"Gimme thai!" Hooray! The firs I English words we ever 
heard her utlcr. Talk aboul language use predicated on ne- 
cessity! 

Later in the week. 1 snw Mey Fahin select a book lo look 
ul nil on her own for the very first tune, one we hail read 
earlier ai Slory Time together. First she would ga/e at the 
pnges, then peer down al her chest, then gn/c ai the pages 
again. I pecked over her shoulder mid saw that the girl in 
llie book liiici bows on her dross, just like the little bows on 
Mey Falun's slurtl 

Why do 1 feel so inciodibly elaled? Because otie 1 1 II lo 
girl is learning. Because school is iml us frightening for her 
as it was. Because she is actually having full. Because the 
Imrnhlti wrenching look of sadness and Tear was gone from 
her eyes. I am hookod. I know it was one of those rare and 
wonderful weeks hill truly it was very, very wonderful. 

MLssinj* (he Messenger 

Uiifm innately. l\io the mstruclumnl uid wns only able to be 
here on Molldny this week. We can gel along okay without 
hint in class hut it is next to impossible to relay logistical 
i n form iH ion to the pnrents. This week Jann had a third- 
grade sibling translate in formal ion aboul the cycle change 
day schedule. It would be difficult to leach under these cir- 
cumstances and 1 can see how Jinn's frustration level af- 
fected her feeling ilbom teaching ill is week, High stress. 
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NvighbtJrikKKl milk: Alcott tmti class rest up during a 
snapshot hrvttk 



A Perfect Walking Day 

Whul a day. I don't know if I can do this field trip justice in 
my journal. I mapped out the route the uighl hefore, no 
easy tusk, but the old oily planner in mo rose to the occa- 
sion. The pl<in was to walk through the neighborhood to 
visit every student's home. The diiy of the trip was sunny 
and clear— a perfect walking day. Five or six parents began 
the trip with us. The children wulkcd in pairs and were 
fU uked by moihcrs and teachcis, student teac tiers and 
guests. As we approached a student's housi\ she and her 
partner were allowed to walk at the front of lite line to lead 
the way. When we got close, thu child could run up to the 
house to invite the family out to tie in n pi dure if ihey 
wanted to. We didn't go inside, even if invited, so as nut tn 
invade the privacy of the families. Then off we'd go to the 
next house, new faces at the head of the line. In this fashion 
we wove a snaky path tlirough the ncightorhood for the 
better part of three hours. 

The kids were very proud to show off their houses and 
their families. Many of the kids really knew the neighbor- 
hood. The area is indisputably poor but nuiny of the Mien 
families have managed to rent large houses and there arc 
usually many people living under each roof. All me kids 
seemed to know where each other's families lived. 
'There's Johnny's house!* 1 "Wc no go to Lai Mey's house," 
They were right — I had skipped Lai Mey's house accidell 
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tally. Phew. I am so glad someone pointed it out — we re- 
traced our steps. 

Al one point during the walk, we stood in front of a bin - 
bershop next door to one of the children's houses. As we 
waited for him to go upstairs nnd call his family, several of 
the chil Jren peered into the barbershop window. Sarah re- 
marked, "Cut Black people hair." •'Yeah," I said, 'They're 
having their hair cut." "No," site clarified, "only Black 
people go there." "Anyone could go lliere. It's a barber- 
shop." 1 said. "No," she told me. In point of fact she is 
probably right. I would not go there to have my hair cut. 
Thai is the reality of it. 

A Distressing Departure 

The scene at the barbershop relates to a very difficult inci- 
dent that I have not been able to stop thinking about. The 
niolher of an African- American girl came to school this 
week and requested that her daughter be removed from our 
class and placed in another kindergarten because she was 
repeatedly experiencing racism in the classroom. During 
the earlier parent conferences, Sharon's mother had re- 
ported that her daughter had been called "nigger" by one 
child in the room. Wc were shocked and spoke seriously 10 
the girl in question, hoping this would be the end of it. Bui 
apparently it only got worse and more children started call 
ing Sharon "nigger" and saying that they didn't like Black 
children. They began excluding her and finally one child 
told her that no one in the class would play with her. 

After the earlier parent conference, I had listened and 
watched for this but I really didn't see anything. I did bu- 
licvc that as a native-English speaking child ill a class with 
so many non-native speakers, our classroom was probably 
not the best learning environment for Sharon, but we were 
doing our best to work with her and hoped she would ben- 
efit from the developmental curriculum. On Sharon's last 
dny in our classroom. Jann and 1 wandered around during 
Free Expression in a state of semi-shock. How could this 
happen in this class which wc view as so loving and nurtur- 
ing and wonderful? And yet it happened. Sharon was refus- 
ing to come to school — that's how bad it was for her. I run 
just glad her mother had the gumption to gel her daughter 
out of the situation. 

With the influx of Southeast Asians into a predominantly 
Black and Hispanic neighborhood also has come resent- 
menu territoriality, and all the negative energy that can lie 
associated with this sort of change. These "strange" people 
were a threat to the ncighborhood--cullUrally and eco- 
nomically. And the Southeast Asian society is nut without 
prejudice It is true there has been harassment and violence 
against Southeast Asians in Oakland and other cities. Since 
this girl's departure. I have found that the Southeast Asian 
children acutely think of African Americans as a cultural 
group to fear and thus to hate. They have generalized all 
African Americans, and il directly affected a lilt J c fivc- 
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year-old girl in her firsi year of school. Everybody loses. 
We hove lo figure out n way lo try to address lh is critical 
issue of prejudice at a very early age with ihe children in 
our Kindergarten. 

Realities 

1 will be very sad lo leave these kids. To leave J aim, and 
yes. lo leave Garfield. 

Il is tiring in huge way to work in Ihe inner city. If you 
let it gel loo enormous, which il will, you can't do your job. 
In kindergarten a teacher can afford to have a lot of hope. 
But along die way. as the years go on. the kids begin to lose 
ground, stifled by the system. Teachers slop believing in 
them, they lose iheir confidence in themselves, they begin 
lo turn against school and cease to believe it is a place thai 
is there for the in. If schools arent there for kids, why arc 
they there at all? 

There is a debate going on among the Berkeley s hide n is, 
some of whom were student teachers at Garfield this year. 
Sortie are saying ihm the Garfield placements seem like an 
anthropological study in winch children, school, parents 
and community become objectified. This shocked me at 
first, hut I can sec where ihis is a very valid concern. Still 
there is the question of how can w^ as mostly white, 
mostly middle -class, leac hers- to-be, come into a school as 
sensitively and unobtrusively as possible, without seeming 
like the big while overeducaled university students? Teach- 
ers after nil are part of n school community and thus of the 
larger community. That should never be den icd or 
imdcrciuphnsized. 

Underlying this is a very disturbing question which has 
been raised And reraised m » myriad of subtle and nol-loo- 
snbtle ways since I first came in this program. Thnt is, the 
rolu and efficacy of n while teacher in what is politely 
called urhnnodiicnlion. What is really at issue here is 
whether or not it is appropriutc for white teachers lo be 
teaching non- while kids in non-white neighborhoods. My 
answer is yes, but Ihis is not everyone's answer. One rea- 
son ihnl is given is that while teachers arc taking jobs uway 
from lonchurs of color. 1 understand that il would be mosl 
touoltaiaU for example, for Spanish-speaking children lobe 
taught by a teacher who is a naiive-Spanish speaker who 
shares a common culture. I can understand the fierce deter- 
mi tuition to retain one's native culture and to be spared the 
dQinuru li/ation/d ecu huriza lion that commonly occurs in the 
Amcnciin public school system. Bui I don't like it that 
sou w people think I don't understand anything about these 
children i purely because of the color of my skin and the 
circumstance of my upbringing. I urn not claiming to know 
everything or lo wont lo be in control of everything, bul 1 
niti doing everything I can to leant. 1 believe that I and 
people like me can be a part of the process, part of the 
"revolution" lo change Ihe structure of America schools — 
mid of American society. But il is goitifc »o be a painstaking 
process. Unless I underestimate the powers lhal be and the 



lama teacher. And I have not 



changed into something new, I have 



simply, miraculously become more 



what I have always been. 



composition of this society. 

The more I sec what's going on in education, the more- 1 
think the "beamy and richness" of mulliculturulisni is a 
crock. What il is is a reality. The circunislaiicc of so many 
cultures, living* working, tang educated side by side, is 
confused and confusing. It is what we as teachers will have 
lo contend with in the classroom, and this can be incredibly 
wonderful and rewarding but also traumatic. 
Multicultural -isin is a jumbled mass of ideas, ideologies 
and strategics, a political iiiiasmn. At its roots are a wide- 
ranging assortment of people with vastly different, often 
opposing world views brought together iit the U.S. largely 
under false pretenses. 

Disturbing as all this is. 1 am a teacher. 1 don't know 
where or for whom but (he reality is last approaching. 1 see 
that I have changed Ircmciidmisly. And 1 have not changed 
into something Hew, I have simply* miraculously become 
more what 1 have nlwnys been. I have become more myself. 
1 have a tremendous amount to learn. About curriculum. 
About other cultures. About myself. Rut I know llint 1 will 
be a good teacher. 1 know ihul I have a lot lo give to chil- 
dren who don't share my culture. And they have n lot lo 
giv.? inc. U 



Annie and company 
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An innovative new resource 
points the way 
to excellent public education 
in every community, 

the good 
common 

school 

By The National Coalition of 
Advocates for Students 



ImagIM: an urban clcnicnlary school with 600 siu- 
dcnls, slighily more than hair African -American and hair 
fairly even numbers of Latinos, whiles and Asians, wilh a 
sprinkling of Haitians. The principal, an African Ameri- 
can woman, oversees a leaching staff lhat is thrcc-quar- 
lers while, bul ihc school is making efforts to hire faculty 
thai more closely reflect the siudcni composition. 

Several years ago, Ihc icachcrs divided ihc K-6 school 
into House One, House Two. and House Three, located 
in separale parts of Ihc building. Teachers fell thai ihcsc 
smaller educational units would enable litem 10 individu- 
alize ihc learning process and allow each student to be- 
come well-known. They also fell ihal the smaller schools 
would make parents more comfortable wilh gelling in- 
volved, plus fosicr a stronger sense of community. This 
hope has proven true. 

Teachers in each unit plan logelhcr based an a shared 
philosophical perspective. For instance. House One 4 s 
raculiy have agreed upon niulii-agc groupings; breaking 
down rigid subject mailer divisions in favor of more Inte- 
gra led learning; keeping children with icachcrs for at 
Icasl two years; consciously promoting mulliciillumlism; 
and working closely with parcnls. 

The school also opera les enrichment and tutorial pro 
grams after classes and during the summer— integral to 
ihc school's commitment to the children and their fami- 



lies. One more unusual aspect: the school is governed 
mostly by parents. Six of them sit on a local council 
along with two citizens, two icachcrs. and the principal. 

Tlus is a fictional description of a traditional, urban 
elementary school transforming itself into a Good Coin 
mon School— a school with the foremost goal of provid- 
ing all its studenis access to educational excellence. The 
account appears in an important new resource, The Good 
Common School: Making the Vision Work far Ail Chil- 
dren, published recently by the Nalional Coalition ol 
Advocates for Students. NCAS, a nciwork of child advo- 
cacy organizations, including California Tomorrow, 
works 10 give greater opportunities for quality public 
education to all children, especially those at highest risk 
of school failure. 

Prior 10 ihc 1987 conception of The Good Common 
School Project. NCAS member organizations were en- 
gaged in piecemeal efforts to make schools in their own 
communities more responsive to the niosi vulnerable 
studenis. Sonic gains had been made, but Ihc advocalcs 
agreed these were inadequate, particularly when U.S. 
society was becoming increasingly characterised by eco- 
nomic stratification, a failing safely net of social pro- 
grams, and what they saw as growing violence and abuse 
of human and civil rights. 

Front this discouraging assessment sprang ihc thesis 



The Good Common Srhonl 
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"All schools strive to become superior, thereby 
replacing the more common pattern of superior 
ones and magnet program intermingled 
with mediocre schools 



for The Good Common School Project— al once honcsl 
and optimistic: parents, advocates, and educators must 
work together to fundamentally restructure schools to 
serve all students well. The report asserts thai only com- 
prehensive, advocacy-driven, bottom -up efforts that de- 
fine the role of parents in bold, new ways will result in 
schools that support the academic success of all students. 

The Good Common School contains no casunlly 
taken positions an school restructuring Issues, Each 
sland is rooted in die consensus view of advocates work 
ing in many communities. Through NCAS public hear- 
ings and focus groups, more lhan 1,000 parents, 
students, educators, policy makers, and aciivists contrib- 
uted a wealth of imiglu to the book, 

The project identified ton school functions that must 
be curried out differently, including: governance, admit- 
ting and placing students, developing curriculum, teach 
ing methods, assessing student progress, providing 
student support services, maintaining positive school 
climate, empowering teachers, allocating resources, and 
connecting with the larger school system. 

The report is organized around ten vital student en- 
titlements. Each chapter opens with a fictional vignette 
about the imaginary 600-sludenl elementary school on 
its way to becoming a Good Common School The sec- 
ond half of each chapter supports the need for funda- 
mental change by documenting problems found within 
most public elementary schools. Chapters include advo- 
cacy strategics, followed by descriptions of promising 
practices implemented with success in real schools. Fi- 
nally, each chapter closes with a summary of educaiion 
research related to the chapter's topics. 

There arc many ways to use The Good Common 
School. Parents and community leaders may wish to read 
only the vignettes for a comprehensive description of the 
struggles of a fictional school community transforming 
itself into a Good Common School, Activists will appre- 
ciate the boxed, step -by -step insinic lions for achieving 
advocacy-driven school reform* 

Other readers — policymakers, teachers, and adminis- 
trator?:— may wish to read the second half of each chap- 
ter lo contrast the vision of die Good Common School 
with current policies and pi act ices inmost U.S. public 



elementary schools. 

Researchers, cducalurs. and those engaged in the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers may find the research 
appendices and exhaustive bibliographies at the close ol 
cachchaplcr of special interest. 

Here, then, arc The Good Common School's len en- 
titlements lor all children: 

liNTlTUiMKNT lj Children are entitled to 
have parents, advocates, and concerned 
educators included in ail decisions affecting 
their education, 

Parents hold a majority of scats on the local school coun- 
cil and work with administrators and teachers lo set poli- 
cies about fundamental matters, such as school staffing, 
resource allocation, and curriculum. 

Conversely, the school values each family's hopes for 
ils children and work* lo see these hopes attained. It 
speaks lo parents in many languages — the language of 
caring, which lakes into consideration the social and 
economic hardships some families ntusi endure; the lan- 
guage of competency, which irics many ways of teach- 
ing n cltild before declaring failure; and the parent's own 
native language, which expresses ihc school's con mi it 
mcnl to incluxivonu&s. The district follows suit. 

When parents move comfortably through a school's 
physical and social structures, their contributions help to 
close Urge gups bulwuun culture, language, and life ex- 
perience. Genuine parctttnl participation also brings stu- 
dents tunny Ixme Ills— improved attendance and 
academic achievement and more positive attitudes to- 
wards school, including higher expectations. 

K.vriTLKMlivr 2; Children are entitled to 
team in an integrated, heterogeneous set- 
ting responsive t<» different learning styles 
nnd abilities, 

The Good Common School highly values equal educa- 
tional opportunity, a basic promise of U.S. public educa- 
iion, Administrators and teachers measure every 
decision ahom the placement uf an individual student 
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"The Good Common School values each family's hope:-: 
for its children and works to see these hopes attained. " 



against llic single standard of student benefit. Al the dis- 
trict level, all schools strive to become superior, thereby 
replacing the more common pattern of superior ones and 
magnet programs rntenninglcd with mediocre schools. 

The Good Common School docs not son students lor 
instruction; it groups together children of differing 
needs, abilities, and interests. Children who arc "differ- 
ent"— racially, economical ly, linguistically, or other- 
wise — arc not prepared for less satisfying futures. 
Because heterogeneous grouping creates greater com- 
plexities for teachers, the school provides them with sup- 
ports such as classroom aides, appropriate books and 
materials, and resource consulting teachers. 

E.NTITLKMUNT 3: Children are entitled to 
comprehensible, culturally supportive, and 
developmentally appropriate curriculum 
and teaching strategies. 

At the Good Common School, llueney in a second lan- 
guage is prized, whether learned before or after English; 
in fact, multiple language and cultural literacies for ev- 
ery child is a school goal. Limited proficiency in English 
is not viewed as a deficit, nor English language instruc- 
tion as remediation. 

Multicuhiiralisni is a primary goal. Students learn how 
others live and receive a strong foundation ol skills for 
inhabiting a global community. Students arc taught to 
understand economic and social power imbalances that 
limit the opportunities of many and to consider how 
these imbalances can be corrected, 

KNTITLBMKNT 4: Children are entitled to 
have access to a common body of knowl- 
edge and the opportunity to acquire higher- 
order skills. 

Every teacher at the Good Common School shares a 
strong belief in and commitment lo the academic success 
of every student. 

The school curriculum is powerful, complex and rich 
with meaning, challenging the capacity of children lo 
think deeply. It is organ Ucd around central themes ami 
concepts, providing multiple entry points so that children 
of differing abilities may have access to the same Iwdy 
of knowledge. Teacher-made matcrinls are citcourngud. 

The Good Common School 
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The role of the arts in enriching the lives of children and 
adults is acknowledged. Teachers urge children to apply 
all that they learn to their daily lives, 

Children interact freely in the classroom. They work 
frequently in sniiill group settings to strengthen social 
skills. Tins approach supports development of basic and 
higher-order skills, including the capacity to analyze 
one's own learning and lo challenge oneself and others, 
Peer tutoring, including cross-age tutoring, is used. 

K.M'lTUfMHNT 5: Children are entitled to a 
broadly based assessment of their academic 
progress, plus grade structures that en- 
hance individual strengths and potential. 

Al llic Good Common School, teachers assume every 
child has special la I cms and strengths, along with weak- 
nesses. Human growth is viewed as an uneven, highly 
individualized process. When a child lags behind peers, 
lime and teacher ingenuity usually hold the solution. 
Teachers identify and build on individual strengths. 

This works because parents and educators base a 
child's future instruction on information gained through 
curriculum -based assessments of the youngster's aca- 
demic progress, including student portfolios, perl ot 
mance tasks, student exhibitions, structured classroom 
observations, and pa rem conferences, No import ant edit 
Ctiiional decisions about a child or i he curriculum aic 
made solely on the basis of a standardized test scoic, as 
they are in traditional elementary schools. 

The Good Cnmnum School's flexible, emwuge guide 
stnicture not only acknowledges llinl childtcu piogicss at 
different rales, bit also guards against u ticking nnd en- 
courages teachers lo work with each pupil Us an indi- 
vidual. Children who need more lime to complete work 
can do so without "flunking" a grade, and no child is 
"pushed ahead" by skipping a grade. 

KnTITI.kmknt 6: Children are entitled Hi 
n broud range of individualized support 
services. 

The Good Common School has a well developed guid- 
ance mid counseling program. School counselors help 
teachers design classroom activities that strengthen stu- 
dents' academic, social, personal, and career develop - 
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men l skills. Counselors mcci individually or in small 
groups wilh sludents referred by parents or leathers— or 
who just need lo lalk with someone. 

Counselors establish sirong linkages wilh community 
service providers lo conned students and their families 
with a variety of services not available at the school. 

Care is laken that counseling slaff cither speak the 
languages of the sludents and families, or seek oul ap- 
propriate iranslaiors so that all may be served. 

Entitlement 7; Children are entitled to 
attend a school that is safe, attractive, and 
free from prejudice. 

The Good Common School prides itself on being an in- 
clusive* democratic community of children and adults — 
quite different from ihe often exclusionary 
neighborhoods lha I surround it. 

Al the school, diversity is the norm. The principal 
models respectful treatment of adults and children and 
expects all members of the community to do the same. 
Clear consequences exist for abusive treatment of others, 
whether by s indents or staff, 

liNTITLHMKNT 8: Children are entitled to 
attend school every day unless they pose a 
danger to other children or school staff. 

The principal expresses to parents and students that chil- 
dren cannot learn if llicy do not attend school. As disci ■ 
plinarian. she sets firm limits but will not suspend a 
sludenl tor a trivial offense, particularly an attendance 
offense. When a student misses school frequently, the 
principal or a counselor calls the parent lo find out if the 
school can help corrccl the situation. 

Tile principal is committed to preserving a safe school 
environment. The discipline code, developed by a com- 
mittee wilh broad community representation* spells out 
behavioral offenses and specific consequences wilh ap- 
propriate severity of punishment. It also states that stu- 
dents with drugs and weapons cannot stay at school. The 
code is enforced fairly and consistently. Students' due 
process rights arc observed. Overall, disci plinary refer- 
rals and school suspensions arc low. 

lijNTITLKM KNT 9: Children are entitled to 
instruction by teachers who hold high ex- 
pectations for all students and who are 
fully prepared to meet the challenges inher- 
ent in diverse classrooms. 

At the Good Common School, teachers permit sludents a 
fresh start each year, radicr than prejudging capacities on 
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the basis of previous years' reports, grades, or teacher 
conversations. They seek oui students who may need 
help but do not assertively ask for it. All children arc 
called on in the classroom and receive equal praise. 
Children's successes arc cclcbralcdv even the small ones, 

The Good Common School encourages tcac tiers to 
continue their own education and allows them tunc with 
one another to reflect on practice, to share information, 
and lo engage in team-building activities. 

KnTITU-MKNT 10: Children are entitled to 
an eqtial education opportunity supported 
by provision of greater resources to schools 
serving low-income, minority, handi- 
capped, or immigrant students. 

Tile Good Common School Council makes important 
decisions about how funds arc spent. The principal pro- 
vides multilingual materials for parents and advocates 
welt in advance of public meetings. Program budgels 
relate expenditures to school improvement goals. 

A key tcncl of ihe Good Common School's philoso- 
phy is that no child's school success should be limited 
by where he or she lives. Equity is achieved hy increas- 
ing funding for poor districts, rather than by forcing 
wealthy districts lo lower expenditures. 

Because the district that administers the Good Com 
mon School shares this view, it allocates funds accord- 
ing io student needs. For instance, schools get extra 
money if they have greater numbers of low-income 
yihilhs or children in special educational programs. 

This l air and common-sense approach to resource al- 
location is supported by stale laws that have as their goal 
equalization of educational opportunity, and which do 
not pennii "reforms" (hat spread an even layer of extra 
resources over an uneven foundation. U 
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